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Life 
Full of 
HOPE 


By CLOVIS CHAPPELL 


This article supplements the Easter lesson in the 
International Lesson Series (page 27). 


Here is an Easter word from the lips of one who 
long before had witnessed the crucifixion of his 
Lord. “Thank God . . . we men have been born 
again into a life full of hope, through Christ’s ris- 
ing again from the dead!” (1 Peter 1:3'). 

For Simon the tragedy on Calvary had meant 
the death of hope. A little later he said to his 
friends, “I am going fishing.” He was not merely 
announcing that he was off for a day of rest and 
recreation; he was rather putting a black period to 
the dear dreams of yesterday. 

As our Lord’s death had left Simon without 
hope, so it had left the other disciples. There is no 
doubting Thomas’ deep devotion to his Lord. But 
so dark was his despair after this tragedy that 
when his friends came from that little service in 
the upper room declaring that they had seen the 
risen Christ, Thomas seemed more angered than 
gladdened. 

“I don’t believe it,” he seems to assert in- 
dignantly. “Nothing can make me believe ‘it. You 
Say you have seen him. Well, it will take more 
than seeing to convince me. Before I believe it, I 
must put my finger in the marks of the nail and 


_— 


1From Letters to Young Churches, by J. B. Phillips; The Mac- 
millan Company, 1954. 
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place my hand in his side.” Yet even this doubter 
came to share with Simon a life full of hope. 

“A life full of hope”—surely, “That is a con- 
summation devoutly to be wished.” Ours is a day 
that is peculiarly short on hope. The ghastly scars 
of two world wars, the tormenting tensions of the 
daily threat of a third, our revived racial an- 
tipathies, our personal tragedies, are not con- 
ducive to a sunny outlook. 

Yet hope is more than a luxury. Hope is a 
necessity. Despair tortures its possessor. It robs 
others, for it is more contagious than measles. 
Unchecked it often causes one to fling out of life 
altogether. Even if we hold on, it so paralyzes 
effort that we count for nothing. To believe that 
the crooked can never be made straight is to fail 
to make any effort in that direction. 

Some are unwillingly despondent. Others seem 
rather to glory in their gloom. They seem never 
so happy as when they convince themselves that 
they have a right to be wretched. They have an 
ear only for the discords and an eye only for the 
ugly. Many of our present-day writers of drama 
and fiction seem to be of this school. Their pages 
are as barren of heroes as the Arctic icecap of 
roses, 


Ir a life full of hope is not easy for us, neither was 
it easy for Simon and his friends. Their Master 
had been done to death without one single au- 
thoritative voice of protest. Even when they had 
rallied beyond the cross, they seemed helpless. 
“He [Herod] killed James the brother of John 
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with a sword.” Why not? There was nobody to 
protest. It was as easy as it was for me to clip off 
the top of a weed with my cane as I was walking 
just now. Yet life for these followers of Jesus was 
full of hope. 

This was the case because Simon was aware of 
the presence of his risen Lord. That same aware- 
ness belonged to his fellows. They knew the 
evidences of the Resurrection. Thank God for 
these evidences. I believe that as a historic fact 
the resurrection of Jesus stands upon a solid 
foundation. But they had something better than 
evidences. “Jesus came and stood among them.” 
(John 20:19.) 

Knowing their Lord as a risen Savior, they 
were certain that he was among them day by day. 
Since he had come and stood in their midst at a 
definite hour, in a definite place, they were sure 
that he would come and stand in their midst at all 
hours and in all places. This he would do where 
even two or three were gathered together. Thus 
they were certain of Jesus’ living presence among 
them. 

Not only were they sure that Jesus was among 
them as a risen Savior, but that he was with them 
individually. They had to face hardship, persecu- 
tion, even death itself. But they did not have to 
face any of these alone. They had with them an 
ever-present, personal Friend. This testimony is 
typical: “No one took my part; all deserted me. 
But the Lord stood by me and gave me strength.” 


Not only were they sure that the risen Christ 
was with them as a group, that he was with them 
as individuals, but they were equally certain that 
he was within them enabling them both to will 
and to do. 

“Christ . . . lives in me,” was Paul’s boast, but 
not his alone. Being aware of this living Lord as 
among, with, and within them, the disciples were 
not frightened by any foe. Everywhere and in all 
circumstances they were full of a dauntless hope. 

This awareness of the risen Christ made them 
sure of victory. Their triumph was personal. They 
knew what it was to “reign in life” with Jesus 
Christ. Every day they could shout with Paul, 


“The victory is ours, thank God!” (1 Corinthians. 


15: 57) .2 

But while this victory was personal, it was far 
more. It meant the final triumph of right over 
wrong, of life over death. Suppose Jesus had not 
risen from the dead, suppose his disciples had 
been forced to the conviction that goodness, even 
incarnate goodness, could be utterly destroyed. 
They could have had no hope. But now that he 
had made good that mad boast “I have overcome,” 
their wildest dreams were justified. Their own 
personal victories could be so shared that at last 
the kingdoms of the world would become the 
kingdoms of our God and of his Christ. 


2 The Bible: a New Translation, by James Moffatt; Harper and 
Brothers, publisher. 
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Finally, through their awareness of a present, 
living Christ they were sure of victory over death. 
Already they were possessors of eternal life. This 
eternal life means of course far more than a life 
of endless existence. Merely to continue to exist 
might have in it more of hell than of heaven. 
Eternal life means eternal right existence. It is a 
quality of life over which death has no power. 


Now these central certainties born of their aware- 
ness of Jesus Christ gave to Simon and his friends 
a life full of hope. Such an experience will do the 
same for us. How then can we share their experi- 
ence? Though the roads seem varied, in reality 
they all blend into one. 

Take Thomas, for example. When this brutal 
doubter was told that Jesus had risen, he flatly re- 
fused to believe it. But he was not proud of his 
doubts. “You say that Jesus came and stood in 
the midst when you met for worship. All right, 
though I am sure that you are wrong, the next 
time you meet, I'll be there. I am going to give 
myself the best possible chance to know the 
truth.” So what? Even this hopeless man came to 
shout, “My Lord and my God!” 

Here is another who came to certainty: “I 
know whom I have believed and I am sure that he 
is able to guard until that day what has been en- 
trusted to me.” Paul here not only asserts that he 
has reached reality, but he points out the road 
along which he traveled. I believed—I committed 
—I know. 

This is in perfect agreement with what he him- 
self has to say of his experiences on the road to 
Damascus. It was not the blinding light of that 
heavenly vision that saved Paul. Indeed, he might 
have gone from that brightness into a deeper 
darkness. What, then, was it? Hear the story from 
his own lips, “I was not disobedient to the heaven- 
ly vision.” It was his committal to Jesus that 
brought him newness of life. 

Such committal will do the same for us. “Seeing 
is believing,” we often assert dogmatically. But 
the opposite is far more true: Believing is seeing. 
Some of you have recently seen a man-made 
satellite flying through space. But before that see- 
ing was possible, there had to be some great be- 
lieving. 

Now just as this is the way to certainty in the 
realm of science, so it is in the realm of religion. 
“If any man’s will is to do his will, he shall know.” 


To some, Easter will be just another date in the 
calendar. To others, it will have a bit of pageantry 
with a wistful memory of a faith that is no longer 
vital. 

For those who give themselves wholeheartedly 
to Christ, Easter will be the bursting of a spring- 
time upon the hills of the heart. It will mean ex- 
periencing afresh a life full of hope. Therefore, 
give yourself to Christ; and he will accept you, 
transform you, and make you sure. 












GROWING 
PAINS 


By 


MARGARET T. APPLEGARTH 


This is a supplementary article for use with the 
Adult Fellowship Series unit, “Growing Together 
in Christ” (page 31). 


GROWING is about as exciting as anything you 
can do. And you are never too old to begin, al- 
though it was our Lord himself who said that no- 
body by taking thought can add an inch to his 
stature. But all sorts of people try! Plenty of 
cream, plenty of sleep, plenty of orange juice and 
spinach, or the more athletic approach: swinging 
from bars, swimming in tanks, and the subtle art 
of s-t-r-e-t-c-h-i-n-g. 

When John was a prisoner in a concentration 
camp on Patmos, the Holy Spirit told him to take 
a reed in his hand and measure the temple of God, 
the altar, and those that worship therein (Revela- 
tion 11:1-2). In obvious search of growth: since 
to remain everlastingly what you were yesterday 
is a stunted state, warped and stopped. 

In his Gospel stories Luke tells how, when 
Jesus was twelve, he returned to Nazareth, was 
obedient to his parents, and increased in wisdom 
and in stature, and in favor with God and man. 

No wonder Mary kept all these things in her 
heart and pondered them. For any mother knows 
that growing in stature comes naturally but that 
obedience, wisdom, favor with God and neighbors 
is another matter entirely! The real growing pains 
are felt then, whether with a teen-ager or a mid- 
dle-ager. 

There was that day when two middle-aged men 





Miss APPLEGARTH is an author and lecturer. Her most 
recent book is Twelve Baskets Full (Harper and 
Brothers). 


went up to the Temple to pray. The Pharisee 
“prayed thus with himself, ‘...I...1...I’”! Any- 
body taking his measure would have found that it 
did not reach beyond self-satisfaction and conceit. 
The publican more humbly prayed for mercy, as 
a sinner. 

It was the writer to the Hebrews who told about 
the lack of wisdom in measuring yourself by your- 
self and comparing everything to yourself. 

Hebrews 5:8 tells the secret of our Lord’s 
growth: “Although he was a Son, he learned 
obedience through what he suffered; and being 
made perfect he became the source of eternal 
salvation to all who obey him.” With obedience 
one key; and endurance the other. 

When you were in school, you may have read 
Joseph Addison’s celebrated essay about a dream 
he had. The ruler of the world had issued a proc- 
lamation that everybody should bring his and 
her troubles and sorrows and burdens, throwing 
them in a heap on a wide plain. In no time at all, 
all mankind marched to this plain and the pile of 
woes suddenly stretched up to the sky. 

Then a second proclamation: People would 
now be permitted to choose from the towering 
stack of troubles any burden he or she might pre- 
fer. The poor, bewildered mortals went dashing 
hither and yon, choosing the most absurd, impos- 
sible bundles. The entire plain was full of lamenta- 
tions and complainings, since each new burden 
was proving worse than the original. 

The ruler of the world then issued a third proc- 
lamation, ordering all burdens laid down at once, 
so that each man and woman might have his old 
burden back again. And lo! The phantom fancy 
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disappeared. A quiet new figure called “Patience” 
stood by this mountain of misery, which began 
sinking down and down to a third of its huge size. 
Everybody was well pleased that his burden had 
not been left to personal choice. 

Dreams are dreams, of course. But there is 
enough common sense in Addison’s dream to 
prove useful when and if you grow weary of 
carrying whatever falls to your own lot. The 
Persians have an ancient proverb that mankind is 
divided into three parts: movable people, im- 
movable people, and—those that move! It is in 
this actual moving that growth and obedience 
need to go hand in hand. 

The works of Alfred Tucker, a well-known 
painter in England, had been hung in the Na- 
tional Gallery; and he was enjoying prestige and 
celebrity. But one day he painted another master- 
piece that began haunting him. The picture re- 
presented a woman drowning in a flood, clinging 
in despair to a rock—obviously with no hope of 
survival. 

The painting was so splendidly realistic that Mr. 
Tucker could hardly bear to look at it. In his dis- 
satisfaction he found himself thinking: You just 
paint disasters, but all the time you know per- 
fectly well that the slums of London are full of 
frail creatures in a far more desperate plight than 
this make-believe figure in a make-believe dis- 
aster, yet you don’t lift a finger to help. Why not? 

Why not, indeed! His brush and his skill seemed 
suddenly frivolous and pitiless. So he gave up art 
and went down to the worst slums as a volunteer 
missioner. But then the fact overcame his con- 
science: London was full of equally able-bodied 
Christians who could do what he was doing, 
whereas in dark, isolated places on earth there 
was nobody to help. 

Alfred Tucker went to his Church of England 
headquarters and volunteered for missionary 
service in some distant dangerous corner. It was 
Africa. And his life of dedication was so distin- 
guished by warmth and tenderness that he was 
made a bishop. Those who compare his pictures in 
an art gallery with his remarkable career as Jesus 
Christ’s artist can see the wonderful growth in 
character, in courage, and in Christlike concern. 

Ernest Hocking of Harvard once said that no 
religion is a true religion which does not make 
men tingle to their finger tips with a sense of 
infinite hazard. This would represent Bishop 
Tucker’s high resolution matchlessly fulfilled. 

The apostle Paul did this very practical adven- 
ture in disciplined growth, and thus could send 
the proper directions to the church in Ephesus: 
“until we all attain to the unity of the faith and 
of the knowledge of the Son of God, to mature 
manhood, to the measure of the stature of the 
fullness of Christ; so that we may no longer be 
children, tossed to and fro and carried about 
with every wind of doctrine, by the cunning of 
men, by their craftiness in deceitful wiles. Rather, 
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speaking the truth in love, we are to grow up in 
every way into him who is the head, into Christ, 
...” (Ephesians 4: 13-16). 

This is Bishop Tucker’s lovely picture come 
alive! Or, it is Brother Lawrence writing in his 
“Practice of the Presence of God”: “Sometimes I 
consider myself as a stone in the hands of a carver, 
whereof he wills to make a statue: presenting 
myself thus before God, I beseech Him to render 
me entirely like Himself, and to fashion in my 
soul His perfect image.” 

The psalmist wrote that he would be satisfied 
when he awoke in likeness to God; but you may 
feel that you are a mere abandoned stone such as 
Michelangelo found in Italy one day. He bought it 
with enthusiasm, when other artists ran it down 
as useless. “But there’s an angel in that stone,” 
he cried, “and I intended to bring it out!” 

This is, of course, the very thing Christ says 
about you; and his artistry is superlative. For 
instance he called Simon, “Peter” (Rock), at the 
very time when Peter was a mere pebble, as yet. 
Resistance to the chisel strokes will make the 
“speaking likeness” show slowly. 


Tue famous Quaker queries in Friends’ meet- 
ings once a month offer a searching process: a 
regular practice to remind the worshiper’s con- 
science that growth does not just happen. Used 
privately, and at specified intervals, these queries 
prod and quicken. They differ from meeting to 
meeting, but in general they do this stabbing 
search into daily behavior which helps growth: 

Do you strive for the constant realization of 
God’s presence in your life? Are you sensitive and 
obedient to the leading of the Holy Spirit? Do you 
advance your spiritual growth by prayerful study 
of the Bible and other devotional literature? 

Do you love one another as becomes the fol- 
lowers of Christ? Are you careful of the reputa- 
tion of others? When differences arise, do you 
make earnest efforts to end them speedily? 

Do you make your home a place of hospitality, 
friendliness, peace, and Christian fellowship? Do 
you observe simplicity and moderation in your 
manner of living? 

Do you avoid such undue expansion of your 
business responsibilities as to endanger your per- 
sonal integrity? Are you truthful and honest in 
your business transactions, punctual in fulfilling 
your promises, and prompt in paying your debts? 

Do you support by prayer and systematic giving 
those who are laboring to extend Christ’s king- 
dom? Do you believe in the spiritual capacity of 
men of all races, and do you recognize their 
equality in the sight of God? Are you promoting 
peaceful methods of adjustment in all cases of 
social and industrial conflict? 

Such disturbing common-sense Christianity 
pursues you relentlessly, until in warm simplicity 
you can begin forming a speaking likeness to the 
One-Who-ls-Altogether-Lovely. 
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BY VIRGINIA STAFFORD 


Let us look at the make-up of the adult council, 
the duties of its members, and the resources avail- 
able to help each do a better job toward the Chris- 
tian education of adults. It is suggested that these 
notes and those on the job of the adult-division 
superintendent (in this column next month) be 
the basis of the April council meeting. This will 
help you to evaluate the progress of the council 
and to prepare for more effective work in the 
coming year. 

The manuals and leaflets listed below will help 
clarify the duties of the officers. Order immedi- 
ately the items you need so members of the 
group can use them in preparation for the meet- 
ing. 

Superintendent of adult division (4500-BC, 
4012-B) 

Director of work with older adults (4800-BC, 
4310-B, 4311-B) 

Director of work with home members (4810-BC, 
406-B) 

Director of study and worship (4700-BC, 4216- 
B, 4412-BE) 

Director of evangelism and church loyalty 
(4500-BC, 4450-B) 

Director of recreation and creative arts (4500- 
BC) 

Director of social action and missions (4500-BC, 
4401-B) 

Teachers of adult classes (4500-BC, 4211-B, 
4216-B, 4412-BE) 

Presidents of all adult classes (4700-BC, 4212-B, 
4412-BE) 

Presidents of older-adult fellowship groups, 
(4800-BC, 4310-B, 4311-B) 

Presidents of young-adult fellowships (4600-BC, 
2451-B, 4110-B) 

Ex officio members of the council (pastor, 
church-school superintendent, director of Chris- 
tian education) and invited participants (presi- 
dent of the Woman’s Society of Christian Service, 
president of Methodist Men) would find many of 
these resources helpful. 

Order items with “BC” numbers from The 
Methodist Publishing House serving your terri- 
tory (35 cents each). “B” and “BE” items are 
free and may be obtained from your conference 
executive secretary or Service Department, P.O. 
Box 871, Nashville 2, Tennessee. 

All leaders should refer constantly to their back 
issues of ADULT TEACHER. 

Leaflet 4411 lists all charge manuals and free 
leaflets on adult work in the local church. Order 
it from your conference executive secretary or 
Service Department, P.O. Box 871, Nashville 2, 
Tennessee, 
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Suggested Council Agenda 








(To be adapted to local needs) 


Adult division superintendent, presiding 
Devotions 
Announcement: World Service Sunday—March 
22 (emphasis on evangelism) 
Reports 
Race Relations programs in February; follow-up 
Investigation of needs for new adult groups 
Plans being developed in light of this informa- 
tion 
Planning 
Study of the duties of the adult council at next 
meeting (see column 1 for resources) 
Visitation evangelism, adult membership train- 
ing, and preparation for deeply spiritual 
Easter experiences for all adults and their 
families 
Enlistment of vacation church school workers as 
requested by commission on education 
Assignments for April discussion of church- 
wide plans for National Family Week (with 
reference to plans of the commission on educa- 
tion) 
Plans for meeting problems or needs of any 
adult groups, such as space, facilities, supplies, 
study programs, attendance, participation 





Staff Personnel 


These persons are members of the staff of 
the Department of Christian Education of 
Adults, Box 871, Nashville, Tennessee. 

Robert S. Clemmons, director 

Robert M. Cox 

Doris P. Dennison 

Allen J. Moore 

Virginia Stafford 

Edwin F. Tewksbury 








































LETTERS OF PAUL 





ADULT 
BIBLE COURSE 


Use with Adult Bible Course 


Tum Marden 





F OR many centuries before the time of Paul, 
mankind had searched for immortality. About 
2000 B.c., the Gilgamesh Epic, which tells of a 
great flood and an ancient “Noah,” was written 
because of the hero’s search for immortality. The 
ancient story states that “Noah” did not find im- 
mortality, but that he did find peace of mind. 

At the same time Egyptians were pondering the 
concept of immortality. They believed their dead 
would find life beyond this world. With the bodies 
they buried sections from “the Book of the Dead.” 
If a man had not committed adultery, gossiped 
about his neighbors, coveted, or committed similar 
acts, he was pronounced worthy of everlasting 
life. 

The Greeks, especially Socrates’ followers, be- 
lieved that the soul was immortal. Socrates stated 
that his body could be buried, but that his soul 
would go to meet his Maker. He assumed that the 
rational part of himself would live on with God. 

The Jews of early Old Testament times did not 
develop such a theory of the afterlife. They 
thought that the good were rewarded in this life 
with long life, many flocks, a good wife (or 
wives), and many children. 

The Sadducees (priests) in Jesus’ day carried 
this same opinion—that there would be no im- 
mortality or resurrection from the dead. They 
laughed at such an idea. A part of their scorn 
must be pre-supposed in the question they brought 
to Jesus about the woman who married seven 
brothers in succession. Jesus told these priestly 
aristocrats that they did not know their Scrip- 
tures, neither did they know God. (See Matthew 
22: 23-28.) 

The Pharisees of Jesus’ day taught the doctrine 
of resurrection of the body and life after death. 
Jesus’ brother James, a Pharisee, would have up- 
held this concept. Likewise, the apostle Paul, a 
Pharisee, would have argued in its behalf in his 
seminary studies. He finally proclaimed himself 
a witness of its truth: He had talked with Jesus, 





Dr. WEAvER is chairman of the Department of Religion 
and Philosophy at Union College, Barbourville, Kentucky. 
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By HORACE R. WEAVER 


March lI: 
The Resurrection of 
Christ and Believers 


This article supplements the material 
for this lesson in Adult Bible Course. 


who had been dead, but who had risen from 
death. 


Paut’s faith was not that of speculation, as was 
the Gilgamesh Epic, nor of a cherished hope, 
as that of the Pharisees. His faith grew out of per- 
sonal experience. He had talked with a man who 
had been dead. Jesus’ resurrection was the key- 
stone of Paul’s faith. Without it his faith was 
groundless. His whole structure of religious ex- 
perience was founded on this belief: Christ had 
risen from the dead. 

Paul’s argument is not “Up from the grave he 
arose,” but “up from the grave he was raised”! 
The act of God is necessary. Immortality is not 
inherent in the nature of man—even in the nature 
of Jesus. Immortality is viewed by Paul as a gift 
from God. God raised Jesus; Jesus did not raise 
himself! God is then the center of our hope. We 
believe in a Christlike God, one who cares, loves, 
purposes, and raises to everlasting life. 

Paul’s teaching states that a person in this life 
who lives the Christlike life, who patterns his at- 
titudes and motives after Jesus, who has felt the 
presence of the living God moving near him and 
buoying up his fallen spirit, who has felt his life 
empowered by his faith (and thus justified by 
faith) will be crowned and honored by God with 
immortal life. 

This immortal life is not a ghostly, half-deper- 
sonalized thing either. Even as a man has a 
physical body, so he will have a spiritual (a “glori- 
fied”) body. His person will continue—he will still 
think, reason, will, choose, yearn, hope, study, 
learn, and love. The real person, less his physical 
body, will continue as before to walk in God’s 
presence, to learn of his will and purposes, and 
develop more and more into his likeness. 

Even as we know and are known here in the 
physical body, so we will know and be known in 
the next. The key to such a life is fulfillment of 
life; the ailing physical body—with its diseases, 
fatigue, and pain—will no longer exist. But a new 
body, as real and many times more wonderful in 
abilities and capacities, will house our spirit. 
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March 8: 
Church Finance 
and Administration 


This article supplements the material for this 
lesson in Adult Bible Course. 


Pau. and Barnabas were sent by the church 
in Antioch on their first missionary tour. They 
went throughout Galatia and established Chris- 
tian fellowships in such cities as Derbe, Lystra, 
and Iconium. 

On their return to the mother church of An- 
tioch, they felt obligated to go to Jerusalem to 
face the “pillars” of the church and report their 
work among the uncircumcised (the Gentiles). 
The pillars of the church apparently were James 
(the brother of Jesus), Cephas (Simon Peter), 
and John. 

Paul and Barnabas reported their work to them, 
declaring how God had saved many souls through 
their labors in these gentile lands. It was soon 
evident that God’s spirit was not to be given only 
to Jews, but to men in every part of the world. 
Paul and Barnabas were given “the right hand of 
fellowship” by these pillars of the early church 
and told to go ahead preaching to the uncir- 
cumcised. They were requested to remember the 
poor (of Judah) as they preached to the Gentiles 
(Galatians 2:10). 

Jews throughout the Roman Empire were much 
richer than those who lived in Palestine. This is 
true partly because the Palestinian rocky, lime- 
stone soil does not produce as much as the soil in 
other countries. It was the custom of non-Pales- 
tinian Jews to send money to Jerusalem to help 
maintain the Temple and needy persons. So this 
request for support of the Christian leaders in 
Jerusalem had a precedent among those of the 
Jewish faith. 


Pau had other motives for the request too. He 
had seen what poverty does to people. He had 
seen countless beggars trying to gain food enough 
to keep their bodies alive. He had been taught to 
love his neighbors (Leviticus), and he un- 
doubtedly felt the tug of responsibility. He may 
indeed have given alms on many occasions. 
Poverty is a curse in any day. It deprives chil- 
dren of food and clothing and, worse yet, of those 
necessities that would help them develop their 
personalities. Poverty stunts and brutalizes life. 
It lays restraining hands on would-be artists and 
professional men. It denies children the right to 
develop and become what God intended them to 


It is a great privilege for a person to share some 
of his possessions, to lift the restraining hands of 
poverty from another’s life. Such sharing helps 
the receiver gain an entirely new life and thereby 
helps society develop further. Furthermore, it 
gives the giver an opportunity to experience the 
joy of giving. 

We hear much about “the joy of thy salvation.” 
There is a peculiar joy in saving a young person’s 
life, lifting him from the clutches of poverty, and 
raising him to heights of study and knowledge. 
Only those who have given liberally of their own 
resources really understand. Paul wanted his con- 
verts to have the joy of giving. 


Paut knew that the best method of raising funds 
for such a concern was through regular disci- 
plined giving. He therefore suggested, as John 
Wesley did in later centuries, that certain 
amounts be set aside each week on the Lord’s 
Day. 

Paul nowhere argued for tithing. This was a law 
of Old Testament days and was used for the up- 
keep of the Temple. Paul did argue, however, for 
Christians to give “according to their means,” in- 
deed they should go “beyond their means.” How 
much each was to give was determined in the 
conscience of each person, not by a mechanical 
system or mathematical equation. 

The Christian approach is that all of one’s life 
and all of one’s possessions ought to be under 
the control of God-—not just a tenth; but all of it. 
Each should give according to what he thinks God 
would have him set aside for this purpose, know- 
ing that the rest is also used for his purposes. 


Paut did not take the money himself. He had a 
delegation receive the money and take it to Jeru- 
salem. Acts 20:4 names some of the members of 
the delegation. It must have been a thrilling mo- 
ment for each to present his gift from his church 
and tell what he hoped might be done with it. The 
“saints” must have rejoiced. 

Giving is a cause for rejoicing by both giver and 
receiver. To help a man rejoice and praise God 
is a wonderful experience. Paul must have 
breathed prayers of gratitude as he witnessed 
both groups in their joy—his converts full of 
praise in giving and his supporters in Jerusalem 
praising God as they received aid from these 
gentile Christians. 

Paul argued that God wants a willing, cheerful 
giver. To give because you see an opportunity to 
raise another man’s level of living and open doors 
of service to him through your gifts—this is the 
real test of your faith. Liberality proves your 
Christian concern for your fellow men. Lack of 
giving only shows you have not yet learned to love 
your brothers. 

Paul’s argument still stands and should spur us 
to greater sharing of our possessions to release 
God’s purposes in Kingdom building. 


























March 15: 
The Absurdity 
of Pride 


This article supplements the material for this 
lesson in Adult Bible Course. 


SECOND Corinthians 10 through 13 is regarded 
as Paul’s third letter to Corinth. It is a severe 
letter in which he reprimanded his “children in the 
gospel.” The first nine chapters of Second Corin- 
thians, probably written after this letter, are full 
of love, praise, and tenderness. 

Some had called Paul a coward. He was both 
hurt and amazed at this claim. They had thought 
him bold when at a distance and in his letters; but 
cowardly when actually face to face. Paul argued 
that he wrote even as he spoke—whatever is 
needed for their salvation. 

The warfare in which Paul has been called a 
coward is not the type where swords clash with 
swords. “The weapons of our warfare are not 
worldly” (10:4). Paul knows that he is trying to 
capture the minds of men. He is seeking to obtain 
intellectual assent and loyalty with dedicated lives 
to his ideas. The warfare he wages is the warfare 
of ideas—even as it is in our day. The major prob- 
lems of 1959 are not the clash of iron swords, but 
the clash of ideas. 

Materialism claims that only matter is real; 
there is no God, nor spirit, nor any eternal moral 
standard of right and wrong. Christianity gives 
just the opposite claim—there is a supreme God, 
whose will we have seen revealed in Jesus the 
Christ. There is physical life, but there is also 
spiritual life and eternal, absolute, moral stand- 
ards of right and wrong. It is our problem to dis- 
cover these great truths and hold them aloft for 
mankind to see and accept. 

Paul knew that he was fighting for the minds of 
men. He yearned to “take every thought captive 
to obey Christ” (10:5). He wanted all men’s 
motives, purposes, attitudes, and aspirations to 
become captive of Christ. As such, Christ’s pur- 
poses and dreams would dictate what a man’s 
actions should be. 

Imagine what our civilization would be like if 
the Christian religion were to capture the imagi- 
nations and hopes of mankind. Think of the re- 
sults if all men were subject to the idealism of 
Jesus—compassion, faith in God, good will, justice, 
and loyalty to the highest. 

Paul knew that only in this way could the 
Roman Empire ever be conquered for the king- 
dom of God. His weapons were indeed different 
from those of the Caesars. His strategy was one of 
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words. We see him arguing with Agrippa and with 
Greek philosophers, and he chose the weapons 
that would rule men’s minds, not wound their 
bodies. 

The greatest weapons in any era are truth, love, 
and righteousness. Do you really believe this? 
What is greater than truth? One of our modern 
depth bombs? A depth bomb can only destroy, it 
cannot build; it can only maim and kill, it cannot 
stir men’s minds to noble creativity. 


In order to combat those who would destroy 
his work in his newly established Corinthian 
church, Paul felt obligated to show what effect 
great ideas had had in his life. 

Thus we see him boasting—and embarrassed 
because he must do so to show that he had let 
great ideas master his life without regard for 
physical comforts (verses 23-28). In behalf of 
great ideas about God and Jesus he had endured 
these things. 

A man who subjects his body to all types of 
maltreatment just so he can carry great ideas 
(the “weapons of our warfare”) to other people 
may be excused from boasting a little bit. How 
many of these can we honestly say have happened 
to us because of our intense desire to help others 
hear the good news of Jesus Christ? 

Perhaps another message is inherent in Paul’s 
boasting. He knew that God wanted these eternal 
purposes to be known to mankind everywhere. 
Paul knew also that unless he submitted his body 
and mind to God’s services, it would not be done. 
There are some things that ought to be done but 
that will not get done unless we do them our- 
selves. Even God is dependent on us for their 
doing. 

Many moderns do not believe this. There is a 
strong theology that denies man’s responsibility in 
this respect. The thought seems to be to relax, 
submit your body to God, and let him possess you 
and do the job himself through you. 

It seems wise, and truer to the teachings of 
Jesus, to say that we know what God wants done 
and then to give ourselves to his service—dedicat- 
ing our lives to the task before us. Not that God 
does the work, but that we do the work in 
harmony with his purposes. We need to discover 
his will, then assert his will through our daily 
lives. Paul’s life of hardship clearly portrays a 
man who dedicated his life to the doing of God’s 
will. He did not wait passively for God to do it for 
him; he became a co-worker with God. 

This is part of the discipline Paul required of his 
converts. He was severe with them (13:10) in 
order to build them up. He wanted them to learn 
inner discipline. Good parents must start at this 
point with their children—discipline must be im- 
posed from without before it will be self-imposed. 
Paul learned this in his own life. The thorn of the 
flesh became a symbol of how weakness could be 
controlled for the glory of God. 
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March 22: 
The Lordship 
of Christ 


This article supplements the material for this 
lesson in Adult Bible Course. 


We are beginning a study of the fourth and last 
letter Paul wrote to the Corinthians. 

Paul’s first letter (found in part in 2 Corinthians 
6:14 through 7:1) was an admonition to his new 
converts to withdraw from immoral persons. His 
second letter, written about a year later (a.p. 54- 
55) was an attempt to stop factionalism, deal with 
moral scandal, and discuss the meaning of free- 
dom. This letter is found in First Corinthians. 

Paul’s third letter (2 Corinthians 10 through 
13) was a stern one, as we have found. In it he 
defended his apostleship and character. This letter 
was taken by Titus to Corinth, the capital of 
Achaia. Titus had not wanted to take the letter, 
but he agreed to do so simply because Paul wished 
it. Titus thus acted as personal envoy for Paul to 
Corinth. 

Titus’ task was a severe one. For he undoubted- 
ly argued vocally, as well as by Paul’s letter, that 
Paul was truly an apostle. 

Jesus had chosen twelve men as apostles. Paul 
was definitely not one of them. Judas killed him- 
self; and his place was taken by Matthias (Acts 
1:26), who was chosen by the (questionable) 
method of choosing lots. Paul refused to accept this 
choice and maintained that he himself was chosen 
as the twelfth apostle by Jesus himself—indeed 
the only apostle chosen by the risen Christ. Not 
everyone accepted his claim. Titus therefore had 
to face hostility from Jews who had reports from 
Jerusalem contrary to this claim. 

Paul was in Ephesus (in Asia Minor) at the 
time he wrote this “stern” letter. Titus and Paul 
agreed to start out in a different direction on the 
route of their former journey and meet as circum- 
stances permitted. 

Titus went to Corinth, delivered Paul’s letter, 
stayed for a ministry of several weeks (possibly 
months), then went northward into Macedonia. 
Here he probably visited Thessalonica, Berea, and 
finally Philippi. 

Paul, deeply upset because he had not heard 
from Titus and anxious as to how Corinth had re- 
ceived him, left Ephesus for Troas (in northern 
Asia Minor). Titus was not there. Paul ministered 
to his church for a short time and would have 
loved to have stayed longer as they insisted that 
he do. But Paul was in search of Titus. So he took 
a boat over to Philippi, where he probably stayed 
with Lydia for a short time. 


Here Paul and Titus finally met. We can 
imagine the tense face of Paul as he greets Titus. 
Paul’s eyes would have read his friend’s face 
quickly and anxiously for his message. 

Then Paul would have heard by words what he 
had already read in Titus’ face: Corinth has ac- 
cepted your severe reprimand in good faith. They 
have truly repented and are sorry for their doubts 
and for the pain they have caused you. They have 
even severely punished the leader of their group 
who caused all the trouble. Apparently they had 
excluded him from their fellowship, for Paul 
wrote in his fourth letter that they should learn 
to forgive even him whom Paul had had to cor- 
rect but had forgiven for his harsh words (2:5-11). 


THE fourth letter, written about A.D. 57, is the 
thankful letter as contrasted with the preceding 
severe letter. In this last letter to Corinth Paul in- 
dicates his gratitude for their fine response in his 
behalf. He displays his love for them and lets them 
see into the inner recesses of his life. He shows 
them the true motives and spirit that have ac- 
tivated his ministry and the writing of his letters. 

Paul had always been a good Jew and a Phari- 
see by training and piety. He knew from memory 
most of his Old Testament. His mind was quick to 
see relationships between the Old and the New. He 
was convinced that “the promises of God find 
their Yes in him [Jesus]” (2 Corinthians 1:20). 

Paul knew that Genesis 12 records how Abra- 
ham’s seed would bless all mankind. Paul was 
convinced that this blessing of Abraham had come 
in the person of Jesus. Paul calls him “Christ 
Jesus.” The word “Christ” is a Greek word for 
“the anointed.” Jesus was considered the 
“anointed one”—the anointed Jesus (Christ 
Jesus). The thought probably being that he was 
anointed by the Holy Spirit at baptism in the 
Jordan. 

In Paul’s day various terms referred to the 
Messiah, such as “the elect one,” “the holy one,” 
the “anointed,” the “Son of man,” and logos. 

Paul finds these great promises of God fulfilled 
through the resurrection of Christ and confirmed 
at Pentecost, when Joel’s prophecy was fulfilled: 
The Holy Spirit came down, and old men drearned 
dreams, young men saw visions, and even the 
women prophesied! The kingdom of God, whose 
seeds were sown by Father Abraham, and whose 
divine sovereignty was established and fixed by 
Moses, had come in its fullness through Christ 
Jesus, our Lord. 

The lordship of Christ then becomes a major 
element in Paul’s thinking. Christ tells us of God 
as no other has ever done. He has revealed to us 
what no spoken nor written word could ever do 
—for he was the Word. He was the fullest ex- 
pression of the thoughts of God ever made among 
men. Christ is Master, Teacher, the “anointed 
One,” but, supremely, he is Lord. 
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March 29: 
Transiency and 
Kternity 


This article supplements the material for this 
lesson in Adult Bible Course. 


Trru S had taken Paul’s “severe” letter (2 
Corinthians 10 through 13, with the exception of 
6:14 through 7:1) to Corinth. We can imagine 
his great concern as to its acceptance by these 
former pagans who were accustomed to doing 
as they pleased. 

Titus had gone northward from Corinth to 
Macedonia, where he met Paul in Philippi. Hear- 
ing of the fine reception of the Corinthians, Paul 
rejoiced and wrote his last and fourth letter to 
them, as found in 2 Corinthians 1 through 9. 

Paul writes of how “comforted” he was by the 
“coming of Titus” and of how he rejoiced at “your 
longing, your mourning, your zeal for me” (7:7). 
Paul’s fears that they would be angry and reject 
his ministry were groundless. 


Paut has given us one of the finest definitions of 
faith that we have: “We look not to the things that 
are seen but to the things that are unseen” (2 
Corinthians 4:18). This is true in all areas of life. 

A businessman offers a customer credit. 
“Credit” means literally he believes (in him). 
“Credo” means I believe. We trust the banks that 
permit us to use checks for money. We trust the 
government when it gives us paper money and 
tells us that we can exchange it for silver at any 
time at any bank of our choice. 

Neither the businessman, the banker, nor the 
citizen can prove with his senses that this trust is 
worthy. Yet he believes, has confidence and trust 
in “the things that are unseen.” This same attitude 
of confidence is basic to faith in God. 

Our faith in God is faith in a physically unseen 
Being. We believe that he is beyond the physical 
—though still thinking, willing, choosing. We be- 
lieve that God is a Being worthy of trust—he is 
trustworthy. Though unseen, we believe he exists 
and that his promises revealed to prophets and 
through Christ are trustworthy too. 

We believe that in Christ we have seen what 
God is really like and that this nonphysical, un- 
seen, yet living Person is real. We affirm our 
faith that “the things that are unseen are eternal” 
(4:18). We have confidence and believe in the 
unseen, and we put our trust in it. 

This is true also in science. No man has yet seen 
an electron, but we have seen its path. Similarly, 
though we have never seen God, we have seen the 
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path of his activity in our everyday living. 

God cannot be isolated in any one spot. Yet that 
he exists we cannot doubt. The tools of our knowl- 
edge about him are too primitive to attempt to 
bind him, to measure him, or to describe him. We 
only know that he is and that he has boundless 
love toward us, as Christ has revealed it. 

Paul is convinced that the person who experi- 
ences insight into the meaning and purpose of life 
is truly living. He has found life. 

A person who has learned to trust God and 
has thrust out his life upon the promises of God 
has a quality of life that reaches far beyond that 
of the senses. Such a man is living in two worlds 
—he is a creature of this transient world (the 
physical) and a creature of the eternal world (the 
spiritual). A man of faith builds not only for this 
life, but “we have a building from God, a house 
not made with hands” (2 Corinthians 5:1). 

Paul is confident that a person who has learned 
to live with confidence in the unseen will soon 
discover “that what is mortal may be swallowed 
up by life” (5:4). Indeed, “He who has prepared 
us for this very thing is God, who has given us the 
Spirit as a guarantee.” The fruitage of faith is 
life, guaranteed by God himself. 

Christians learn to “walk by faith, not by 
sight” (5:7). The senses are too limited for the 
higher life. Only in confidence and trust in the 
Christlike God and as confidently doing his will 
do we walk in the immortal life. We never leave 
his presence, unless we so desire. Once the com- 
panionship has been established, we walk forever 
with hin, if we so desire. 


One of the best ways of maintaining this spiritual 
outlook is to develop Christ’s approach to life. 
Thus, in meeting the problems of racial tension, 
economic difficulties with a boss or a housemaid, 
or domestic conflict—“regard no one from a 
human point of view” (5:16). Regard them as 
“a new creation.” 

As we think of people as sons of God, new 
creatures under God, as persons seeking insights 
into the meaning of life as found in Jesus—as we 
trust and believe in them—our whole life will 
suddenly take on the aspects of eternity. Then in- 
deed will we have begun our “ministry of recon- 
ciliation” (5:18). 

Paul emphasizes a point that ought to be taken 
seriously theologically in our day: “working to- 
gether with him [God]” (6:1). Paul speaks again 
and again of being a “co-worker” with God. We 
may ask, as did Jesus: Lord, what is thy will 
that I may assert it. Let us be co-workers with 
God—not spineless creatures that wait for the 
master to stimulate his puppets. We are not pup- 
pets! 

God said to Ezekiel (2:1), “Son of man, stand 
upon your feet [be a man], and I will speak with 
you.” God would speak, and he yearns for us to 
respond by giving our best in service with him. 
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UNIT V: CHRIST REVEALS THE 
LOVE OF GOD 


INTERNATIONAL 
LESSON SERIES 


Use with Wesley Quarterly 





March l: 
God’s Love and 
Man’s Refusal 





The Leader in Action 








By BOND FLEMING 


This teaching plan is prepared primarily for 
the teacher using the lecture method. See “The 
Group in Action” and “From Literature and Life” 
for additional suggestions and illustrations. Read 
also “The Counselor.” 


Read from your Bible: Matthew 21: 33-46. 


PREPARING TO TEACH 


The theme for this unit is “Christ Reveals the 
Love of God.” Say it over and over; meditate on it 
until the idea possesses you. Then thrill to your 
opportunity, and pray that you may fulfill your 
responsibility of getting this idea into the minds 
and hearts of your class. 

This is a fitting series of lessons for Lent, a time 
of spiritual renewal and preparation for Easter. 
A suggested purpose of this lesson on “God’s Love 
and Man’s Refusal” is threefold: to proclaim 
God’s love and providence, to recognize man’s 
freedom, and to acknowledge man’s responsibility. 
Not only does God help those who help them- 
selves; he helps all those who will let him help 
them. 

The resources are numerous and enriching: 
Wesley Quarterly, Adult Student, The Interna- 
tional Lesson Annual, Epworth Notes, and the 
daily Bible readings. May your study help you to 
understand better how Christ reveals the love 
of God and enable you to proclaim it to the class 
more effectively. 


TEACHING OUTLINE 


This outline is a suggested one. It would be far 
better if you would work out your own list of 
topics to fit your own group. 





Dr. Fieminc is professor of philosophy, Millsaps College, 
Jackson, Mississippi. 
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Hobart from Monkmeyer Press 


I. Scriptural background 

II. Christ reveals the love of God 
III. Man’s freedom and responsibility 
IV. God’s love and man’s refusal 

V. Judgment and creative love 


To, BEGIN 


Recall to the class the series of lessons on the 
life of Jesus Christ. Call attention to the new unit 
and its appropriateness for the Lenten season. The 
lesson topic suggests thanksgiving for God’s love 
as well as a warning concerning man’s refusal. 

Outline clearly to the class the threefold pur- 
pose: to proclaim God’s love, to recognize our 
freedom, and to acknowledge our responsibility. 
If man persists in refusing God’s love, man suffers 
the consequences, although it is not the Father’s 
will that anyone should perish. 


How TO PROCEED 
I. Scriptural background 


The Scripture is a parable that Jesus told 
during his last week on earth. The chief priests 
and elders demanded of Jesus some explanation 
for what he had done. After Jesus had confounded 
his opponents by posing a dilemma from which 
they could not escape, he told this parable of the 
wicked tenants. 

Bowman discusses “A Lesson From a Vine- 
yard.” She suggests that this parable includes his- 
tory as well as a forecast—a history of the Jews 
and their treatment of the prophets (God’s forth- 
tellers) and a forecast of what they were about 
to do to Jesus, God’s son, and of the consequences 
of their rejection. 

I have been alarmed as I have considered this 
parable, especially as I consider the question, 
Does this parable apply to us? 

The material in Bowman’s topic, “Amos in 
Times Square,” is frightening. How long can the 
United States expect to maintain material su- 
periority unless we help the backward nations 
raise their standards of living? How long can the 
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United States expect to be the most powerful na- 
tion unless it makes greater strides toward insur- 
ing peace for the world? How long can the white 
man expect to have world leadership unless he 
makes greater progress in solving the problems of 
race relations? We are God’s husbandmen. We 
cannot forgo our responsibilities without serious 
consequences. 


II. Christ reveals the love of God 


This is the unit topic. I hope you believe this 
and thrill to it. Then one can say, “God is like 
Jesus Christ.” Note the topic by Bowman, “What 
Is God Like?” and the one by Smith in The Inter- 
national Lesson Annual, “Afterward He Sent His 
Son.” 

Call attention to the other lessons in the unit. 
You will find helpful ideas in Charles Laymon’s 
introduction to this unit in The International Les- 
son Annual. 


III. Man’s freedom and responsibility 


Call attention to the emphasis upon man’s free- 
dom and responsibility found in the daily Bible 
readings. Note the material in Allen’s opening 
paragraph and “The Freedoms of Man.” Smith 
discusses this point in his topic, “The Season 
of Fruit.” 

In Isaiah 5:1-7, the question is raised, “What 
more was there to do in my vineyard .. .?” In 
other words, all that could be done, at least all 
that could be expected, had been done. But there 
was no acceptable harvest. 

Freedom and responsibility go hand in hand. 
Unless a citizen is responsible, his freedom be- 
comes limited and lost. Augustine, one of the 
church fathers, set forth a principle: “Love God 
and do as you please.” This principle has been 
criticized. Some say it would make for laxness and 
allow man to do things that are wrong. But this is 
not so. If a man really loved God, he would feel 
responsible to God, and he would please to do 
things that please God. 


IV. God’s love and man’s refusal 


Both Bowman and Allen have topics concerning 
man’s refusal of God’s love. This refusal on the 
part of man is pictured in John’s Gospel: “He 
came to his own home, and his own people received 
him not” (1:11). God has many things he would 
delight to give to man, but man in effect refuses to 
accept them. 

What is the basis for man’s refusal? It seems to 
be selfishness and self-centeredness. Note the 
parable: The tenants apparently thought that they 
could break their contract and keep for them- 
selves that which rightfully belonged to the 
owner. To kill the son represented the complete 
rejection of the owner’s right. They hoped thereby 
to have his inheritance for themselves. 

To what extent do man’s difficulties today grow 
out of his selfishness and self-centeredness? In 
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Resources * 


A Plain Man Looks at the Gross, by Leslie 
D. Weatherhead. Abingdon Press. $2.50. 
They Met at Calvary, by W. E. Sangster. 

Abingdon Press. $2. 

The Life and Teachings of Jesus by Charles 
M. Laymon. Abingdon Press. $3. 

Disciples to Such a Lord, by Albert E. Bar- 
nett. Woman’s Society of Christian Service. 
$1. 

The Synoptic Gospels, by Montgomery J. 
Shroyer; “A Guide for Bible Readers.” 
Abingdon Press. $1. 

The Life and Ministry of Jesus, by Vincent 
Taylor. Abingdon Press. $3. 


* These books may be ordered from The Methodist Pub- 
lishing House serving your territory. 











man’s mad search and struggle for things, he 
leaves God out of account. He lives as though God 
were not, and as though he did not belong to God. 
In a sense, he refuses God’s love. 


V. Judgment and creative love 


When Jesus told the parable, he asked his 
hearers what the results would be. It seemed 
obvious to them that the wicked tenants would be 
put to death and the vineyard let to other tenants 
who would share rightfully with the owner. The 
owner had kept his contract; the tenants had 
broken theirs. Judgment was certain. The law of 
the harvest was inevitable. 

God as a householder may be frustrated, but he 
is not defeated permanently. He may lose a crop, 
but he will not lose the land. He may lose a 
worker, but he will not lose the cause. Nations 
rise, and nations fall before his face. We have 
risen, but unless we respond to God we will fall. 
On our coins we state our motto, “In God We 
Trust.” In our Pledge to the Flag we have the 
phrase, “under God.” These affirmations are good, 
but consider the parable that Jesus told in Mat- 
thew 21: 28-32. 

Christ reveals the love of God. Beyond judg- 
ment, God’s creative love remains and begins 
again. Such beginnings will continue until some 
nation no longer refuses but responds to God’s 
love. 


QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 


1. How does Christ reveal the love of God? 
How did Jesus describe the purpose of his com- 
ing? (See Luke 4: 16-21.) 

2. In what way or ways do men refuse God’s 
love? What is the result of man’s refusal? 

3. How does acceptance of God’s love affect the 
quality of our living? 

4. How does understanding of the nature and 
depth of God’s love grow as we respond to it? 
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In CLOSING 


Review the session briefly. Summarize the main 
points. Recall the purpose of the lesson: to pro- 
claim God’s love, to recognize man’s freedom, and 
to acknowledge man’s responsibility. Emphasize 
to the class: “It’s up to you.” 

Next Sunday the topic will be “The Cross and 
the Will of God.” Surely the class will be inter- 
ested in studying to find out how the cross was 
related to the will of God. Such study may help 
us understand better our own cross. 

Close with a prayer in which you thank God 
for his love and for the revelation of that love in 
Jesus Christ. Pray that we may no longer refuse, 
but will respond to, God’s love and will live in 
the strength of his goodness. 





The Group in Action 








By GREGG PHIFER 


These suggestions were planned for classes 
using group procedures. See also “The Leader in 
Action,” “From Literature and Life,’ and “The 
Counselor.” 


March furnishes the climax of the half-year’s 
study of the life of Jesus. Plan these five 
lessons leading up to Easter as a series. Try to 
give each class member a part in the preparation 
and presentation of at least one lesson. 

Advance preparation: Be sure the student who 
reads the Bible lesson has studied it thoroughly 
and practiced it aloud several times. Panel mem- 
bers should meet during the week to draw up 
their outline and have a practice discussion. 

Central question: How do Americans show 
that they sometimes reject God’s love? 

Opening the session: Distribute mimeographed 
or dittoed plans for the March lessons, including 
if possible the names of participants. Discuss these 
plans briefly, encouraging preparation by every- 
one with or without immediate responsibility for 
the session. 

Then ask the member who has prepared the 
Bible lesson to read the parable of the wicked 
vinedressers (Matthew 21: 33-46). The Bible pas- 
sage is a vital part of the lesson and should be 
read with clarity, understanding, and apprecia- 
tion. Too often the Bible reader is unprepared and 
reads haltingly or monotonously. Even if all mem- 
bers have already read the passage, they can still 
profit from hearing it read. 

Before or immediately after the Bible reading 
the panel members should take their places in a 
semicircle before the class. If necessary, the chair- 
man should introduce the panel members. 

Discussion outline: Describe briefly some ways 


in which we Americans enjoy God’s bounty and 
blessing. Include both material abundance and 
political and religious freedoms. 

Next, turn the discussion to some ways in 
which we show our rejection of God’s love. Note 
first our free choice to follow the best or the 
worst that we know. (Allen, Adult Student.) 

1. Are we always careful to conserve God’s 
bounty? Or are we careless with our resources of 
fertile soil, abundant water, forests, and minerals? 

2. Are we excessively materialistic, frequently 
measuring a man’s worth by the extent of his pos- 
sessions? Do we put a dollars-and-cents value on 
everything? Are some Christians guilty of osten- 
tatious display of wealth in the face of poverty? 

3. Are we guilty of sins of omission that show 
our rejection of God’s love? Do we often fail to 
see how “the other half” lives? Do we close our 
eyes to human need at home and abroad? 

4. Do we fall into sins of commission that re- 
veal our rejection of God’s love? How about our 
actions toward racial or religious minorities in 
our city and state? Are we proud of being brought 
to “brinkmanship” in international relations? Are 
we Christian in our dealings with such nations 
as the U.S.S.R., the People’s Republic (Com- 
munist) of China, or the United Arab Republic? 

Throughout the discussion the emphasis should 
be on God’s love (his bounteous provision for us, 
his wish that we use this abundance for the ad- 
vancement of his Kingdom) and on our failure to 
vitalize our Christianity by accepting his chal- 
lenge. 

Closing the session: Use the lesson prayer from 
Wesley Quarterly, or ask someone to use that as a 
starter for extemporaneous prayer on the lesson 
theme. Sing (or read aloud) hymn 318 in The 
Methodist Hymnal, “O Love That Wilt Not Let 
Me Go.” 

Advance assignment: Ask one member to pre- 
pare carefully and prayerfully to read the Bible 
lesson of the Last Supper and of Gethsemane, 
Mark 14:12-42. Three speakers and a chairman 
will be needed for the symposium. Two hymns are 
suggested; try to have a piano and a pianist. 


mo—~—From Literature and Life 








By WEBB B. GARRISON 


These are additional illustrations of the lesson 
for today. 


* Conversation is an elaborate two-way process. 
Much of the flow of meaning is through the chan- 
nel of words. But when we talk with another per- 
son, we also use a great many gestures and other 
nonverbal signals. 





Dr. Puirer is associate professor of speech, Florida State 
University, Tallahassee, Florida. 


Mr. Garrison is president of McKendree College, Lebanon, 
Illinois. 
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Role of these elements is best seen in a situa- 
tion where they can’t be used. To talk with a blind 
man is sometimes a bit of a chore. For if he is full 
of words, he can’t be signalled to stop by means 
of one’s facial expressions and gestures. It is 
necessary actually to interrupt him in order to get 
his attention. 

Something of the same thing prevails, in much 
more complex fashion, when God tries to com- 
municate with us. We are more or less blind, 
oblivious to the divine signals. We concentrate so 
hard on what we ourselves are saying that it takes 
a major interruption to persuade us to listen. 


*% Jesus warned his first-century hearers that 
persons who regard themselves as well are not 
candidates for a physician’s services (Mark 2: 
17). 

In the deepest spiritual sense, no person is ac- 
tually whole. But those who think that they are 
will not accept the help of the Great Physician. 
Only those who recognize their illness will call 
for medicine. Hence, the admittedly sinful are 
better prospects for cure than are those who think 
that having their tonsils removed in childhood 
has permanently cured all their ills and weak- 
nesses. 


* Life is so transient that judgment—however 
we may conceive of it—faces each of us in the 
immediate future. We are sojourners, not perma- 
nent settlers on this planet of ours. Instead of 
having endless eons in which to accept God’s 
love and grow through response to it, we have a 
brief time in which to make up our minds. 

Whether it was done deliberately or not, this 
is vividly indicated by a framed scroll that hangs 
in West End Methodist Church, Nashville, Ten- 
nessee. Entitled “Ministers of This Church,” it 
lists pastors who served 1872-73,1873-74, and so 
on. At the end, there is this terse note: James W. 
Henley, 1944-__. 

Here is a vivid, stark reminder of our transient 
lives. No person “owns” any job that he may 
hold, and in fact he is simply a pilgrim in the night. 
Some rejections of God are final, in that life offers 
no new opportunities to accept his love. 





The Counselor 








By ROBERT C. LESLIE 


Some emphases that came to the mind of a 
counselor as he read the lesson for today. 


If the parable of the vineyard is to be inter- 
preted in terms of God’s love and man’s refusal, 
then the counselor wants to ask what lies behind 
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man’s refusal. If it is true that all behavior has its 
earlier causes, that there are understandable rea- 
sons for all that man does, then there must be a 
reason for man’s failure to accept God’s freely of- 
fered love. The counselor is not satisfied to speak 
of man’s sinfulness or his tendency to sin; rather, 
he seeks to find specific reasons in man’s experi- 
ence that lead him to reject God. 

We are learning gradually that one’s capacity 
to love is determined by experience: We learn 
to love only by being loved. Where love has been 
lacking, the very capacity to be a loving person is 
thereby undeveloped. We can give ourselves in 
love only to the degree that we have known love. 
We dare to believe in love only to the extent that 
we have known the experience of being loved. 

Thus it is that the love of God revealed through 
the love of Christ has no meaning to one who has 
never experienced anything like the forgiveness 
and understanding shown by Jesus. The story of 
his willingness to die, out of love, makes sense 
only to those who have had some glimmer of what 
self-sacrificing love is like. 

So it is that the unhappy person, who cannot 
give himself freely to a loving relationship, simply 
can’t risk exposing himself to possible rejection 
by others. Since he has experienced so much re- 
jection in personal relationships, he uses all his 
energy to defend and protect himself from such 
rejection .to avoid a close relationship with per- 
sons who might reject him. He is literally incapa- 
ble of loving, and all his resolutions will not 
change the picture. 

But change can come. One who is unable to love 
can learn to love. He can discover that it is no 
longer necessary to hold people off, to defend 
himself against intimate relationships. But in or- 
der to make this change a loving person is needed! 

I recall a student who came to theological school 
seeking a life of service but not really believing 
that there was satisfaction in serving others. In 
his first contact with one great, loving Christian 
teacher, he tells later, he simply did not believe 
that such love could be genuine. He thought it 
was an act, a pose, an attempt to accomplish per- 
sonal goals. He could not believe that such a lov- 
ing person could be truly genuine. 

But it turned out that the student was wrong. 
Tried in the test of irritants and malice and mis- 
fortune, the outgoing good will continued. Then 
the student was gradually forced, against his per- 
sonal inclination, to revise his estimate of how 
loving a person could be, of the place for love in 
God’s world. 

One loving person can redirect the whole pat- 
tern of a life. One understanding and accepting 
person can work the kind of miracle that offsets 
a whole lifetime of rejection. One loving person 
can make the whole story of redemption, of God 
in Christ, acceptable and realistic. One loving 
person can make possible the pilgrimage into 
God’s presence. 
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The Cross and the Will of God 





The Leader in Action 








By BOND FLEMING 


This teaching plan is prepared primarily for 
the teacher using the lecture method. See “The 
Group in Action” and “From Literature and 
Life” for additional suggestions and illustrations. 
Read also “The Counselor.” 


Read from your Bible: Mark 14:12-42. 


PREPARING TO TEACH 


What does this unit topic mean to you? May 
it so possess you that through you it will possess 
the class. It is appropriate during this Lenten 
season, a time of spiritual renewal and prepara- 
tion for Easter, to study about the revelation of 
God through Christ. 

Again the suggested purpose has several as- 
pects: First, there is a recognition of our need 
for friendship; second, there is the emphasis of 
keeping God’s will central. Beyond this the pur- 
pose should be to recognize that suffering may be 
our lot, even beyond where man can go with us, 
but in and through suffering God is with us all 
the while. Apply the lesson to your own life and 
to the members of the class as best you can. Dis- 
tinguish between the cross and suffering. They 
are not necessarily the same. Our cross concerns 
the attitude we take toward our suffering and 
toward the needs of our fellow men. 

The resources as usual are numerous. Study- 
ing them will enrich your life and I hope enable 
you so to teach that you will reveal God’s love. 


TEACHING OUTLINE 


I. Scriptural background 
II. Whom would you choose? 
III. The spirit and the flesh 
IV. His cross and ours 
V. Gethsemane for all 
VI. Christ reveals the love of God 


To BEGIN 


Relate this lesson to the unit, “Christ Reveals 
the Love of God.” You may pose the question 
suggested in today’s lesson title: How is the 
cross related to the will of God? It would be 
well to outline the suggested purpose to the class 
or, preferably, state your own purpose. It would 
be well, too, to remind the class of the distinc- 
tion between cross and suffering. Suffering may 
be self-inflicted, or be the result of stupidity, or 


be due to the wickedness of man. Not all suffer- 
ing represents the will of God. Our cross may be 
found in the attitude we take toward our suf- 
fering, as well as toward the needs of others. 


How To PROCEED 
I. Scriptural background 


Set the stage for the whole of the Scripture 
passage. The unprinted portion reports on the 
day of fellowship. (This is commonly considered 
to be Thursday of Holy Week.) Jesus gave the 
inquiring disciples instructions about preparing 
the Passover supper. As they sat down, Jesus 
warned of treachery and betrayal. The disciples 
were alarmed and wondered, “Is it I?” (Such a 
personal analysis is always relevant.) Peter 
affirmed his love and pledged his loyalty. But 
little did Peter realize how soon he would be 
weighed in the balance and found wanting. 

The printed Scripture recounts the dilemma of 
Jesus’ struggle in Gethsemane. Read it to the 
class. It is a report of one of the greatest episodes 
in history. Jesus needed friends, but he had to go 
alone beyond where the friends could go. Jesus 
kept the will of God central. He prayed for re- 
lease from the hour, but even more he prayed 
that God’s will be done. Jesus suffered, but in 
so doing he revealed God’s love. 


II. Whom would you choose? 

Consider Bowman’s topic, “Loneliness,” and 
two topics by Smith, “And He Took With Him” 
and “Are You Asleep?” Imagine yourself con- 
fronted with some life-shaking crisis. Whom 
would you choose to be with you? The most im- 
mediate of the family, perhaps. Or maybe you 
would choose some understanding friend. Now 
turn the question around: Would anyone choose 
you? Are there persons who respect you enough 
that they would be strengthened to have you 
with them in periods of crisis? 

There may not be much that our friends could 
say to us nor that we could say to them; one’s 
presence and friendship speak for themselves. 
But this question penetrates: Would you stay 
awake? 

Does Jesus not call us to watch with him? Will 
he not remain in Gethsemane, or on the cross, 
while there is injustice, unnecessary and unre- 
lieved suffering, poisonous hatred, and useless 
bloodshed? Whose sleep is bothered by these un- 
christian things? Or do we simply take tran- 
quilizers and sleeping pills, or say, “There is 
nothing I can do about it”? What answer would 
you make to Jesus’ question, “Are you asleep?” 
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III. The spirit and the flesh 


Jesus explained the failure of his friends by 
saying, “The spirit indeed is willing, but the flesh 
is weak.” Does this justify our failure? 

Spirit and flesh are contrasted in the Scrip- 
tures, especially by Paul (Romans 7, for ex- 
ample). There is that in us which is willing, but 
also that which makes for weakness. The spirit 
has courage, but the flesh is fearful. The spirit is 
chaste, but the flesh is lustful. The spirit is ener- 
getic, but the flesh is lazy. The spirit would serve, 
but the flesh is selfish. Unity of life requires 
strenuous discipline and singleness of purpose. 

The contrast between spirit and flesh is illus- 
trated in Allen’s contrast of “Love That Posses- 
ses” and “Love That Gives.” 


IV. His cross and ours 


Bowman discusses the bitterness of Jesus’ cup 
in her topic, “Loneliness.” Smith has a topic, 
“The Bitter Cup.” 

The phrase, “the cross of Jesus,” may mean a 
number of things. It may mean the bars of wood 
upon which he was crucified. It may mean the 
physical suffering that Jesus endured. But Bow- 
man and Smith seem to think that the bitterest 
part of the cup was “the hardness of the hearts” 
of those he loved. 

Another aspect of bitterness was undoubtedly 
the seeming failure of the cause that Jesus had 
represented. (Some may insist that Jesus knew 
that his cause would succeed. He died in the faith 
that it would. But it has not succeeded fully 
even yet.) 

Another meaning for this phrase is the attitude 
Jesus had toward his physical and spiritual suffer- 
ing. He bore the cross voluntarily, as an expres- 
sion of his faith in God and his love for man. 

Now what of our cross? Surely it will not be 
bars of wood. Doubtless it will not be physical tor- 
ture such as Jesus knew. Many persons today do 
suffer because of the hardness of hearts of those 
they love and would serve. But our cross is more 
than just suffering, as much or as little as that 
may be. Our cross is the stern, hard path of duty, 
as we seek honestly and sacrificially to do God’s 
will in serving man. 


V. Gethsemane for all 


The printed Scripture is the dramatic story of 
Jesus’ struggle in the Garden of Gethsemane. It 
would have been possible for Jesus to escape 
from Gethsemane. Otherwise, Jesus would be a 
puppet with God pulling the string. Jesus went 
through his Gethsemane voluntarily. 

In a sense, all of us are in Gethsemane today. 
We are confronted with problems that seemingly 
we cannot solve, but from which we cannot run 
away. The issue of war or peace concerns every 
man; because if total war comes, scientists tell us 
no man may be left alive. The problems of race re- 
lations beset men around the world. The struggle 
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H. Armstrong Roberts 


Our cross is more than suffering—it is the hard path of 
duty. 


between labor and management persists and 
threatens to cripple our economy. What particular 
problems beset your church, or your community, 
or your state? 

All of us are in Gethsemane. In Gethsemane 
Jesus gave the greatest illustration of dedica- 
tion and the highest expression of prayer: “Not 
what I will, but what thou wilt.” As we face our 
Gethsemane, what prayers do we pray? What 
dedication do we illustrate? Christ revealed the 
love of God. What spirit do our attitudes reveal? 


VI. Christ reveals the love of God 


This is the topic for the unit. We come back 
to the question, How is the cross related to the 
will of God? As a lad I often wondered, Why did 
God let Jesus die, especially after he prayed so 
earnestly? (Incidentally, there are many who turn 
against God because they do not get things they 
request of God. Here is the best answer to such 
faith.) I cannot believe that God wanted Jesus to 
die. If there had been any other way, surely God 
would have chosen it. 

But there is no victory without sacrifice. There 
is no spiritual love that is not self-giving. God 
wanted to show to man the way to life. Jesus’ 
death did that. God wanted to show to man the 
extent of his love for man. Jesus’ death did that. 
“God was in Christ reconciling the world to him- 
self.” (2 Corinthians 5:19.) 

Some theories of the Atonement involve the 
idea that Jesus’ death upon the cross changed the 
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heart of God, but this is wrong. His death did not 
change God; it revealed the love of God. 

What of you and your attitude and your 
prayers? Do you seek to change God’s will, or do 
you seek that God’s will shall be done through you? 
Such a question must be answered by each per- 
son for himself, in his own heart. Consider here 
Allen’s discussion, “In His Will Is Our Peace.” 
History has reversed the verdict of the chief 
priests and elders concerning Jesus. What will his- 
tory’s verdict be about you and the will of God? 


QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 

1. To what extent was Jesus’ struggle in Geth- 
semane a real struggle? 

2. Why did God let Jesus die on the cross? 
How did Jesus’ death reveal the love of God? 

3. In what ways do Christians today face the 
cross? Can a Christian refuse to suffer for the 
Kingdom? Is suffering necessary if a Christian is 
to be loyal? Why do you think so? 

4, Which is more tragic—suffering for the 
Kingdom, or seeking convenience and safety? 
Which is more popular? 


In CLOSING 


Review the lesson briefly. We have studied 
about Jesus and the day of fellowship and about 
the disciples’ failure to stand by Jesus in the 
midst of crisis. This lesson comes home to us next 
Sunday, when we study the topic, “What Will You 
Do With Jesus?” Pilate faced this question, and 
the Jews faced it. It is a question we face, too. 


(fhe Group in Action 





By GREGG PHIFER 


These suggestions were planned for classes 
using group procedures. See also “The Leader in 
Action,” “From Literature and Life,” and “The 
Counselor.” 


Advance preparation: Whoever reads the Bible 
lesson should study the parallel passages in other 
Gospels (Matthew 26:17-46; Luke 22: 7-46; John 
13: 2-30) and should read aloud the passage from 
Mark several times during the week. Family de- 
votions night or morning offer an excellent op- 
portunity for practice before listeners. 

All three speakers must study their subjects 
and prepare carefully to use their time to maxi- 
mum advantage without running overtime. 

Central question: What does it mean for us to 
accept the cross? 

Opening the session: Be sure everyone present 
has a copy of the plans for March. Then ask the 
assigned student to read Mark 14:12-42. Sing 
“Tis Midnight; and on Olive’s Brow” (The Meth- 
odist Hymnal, 133). 

Symposium: The three participants may take 
the questions suggested below as a point of depar- 






ture and modify them slightly or severely. The 
chairman should check with each speaker to pre- 
vent duplication and to reduce digression. 

1. Do we have the power of voluntary choice? 
The answer should be obvious, after reading 
Adult Student. The decision for good or evil, for 
God or the devil, is ours. The speaker should ex- 
plain clearly and illustrate vividly this idea. 

2. Is the cross the inevitable consequence of the 
decision to follow Christ? In a literal sense, it is 
not. In what sense is it true that “service always 
means suffering in some way” (Adult Student.) 
This speaker should be prepared to illustrate from 
his own experience and from the experiences of 
others the principle involved here. 

3. Is the cross (or the road of service and sacri- 
fice) the right choice? Many would say No, in- 
cluding all whose religion is materialism. Many 
more give lip service to the way of the cross but 
secretly are doubtful. Their actions show that they 
look out first for themselves. 

This question is discussed at length in Adult 
Student. Allen quotes Leslie D. Weatherhead’s 
three reasons why the dedicated life, though cost- 
ly, is actually the happiest life. Allen adds a fourth 
reason of his own. These points—revised or re- 
combined—need to be illustrated. Since this is the 
climactic question, this speaker may have more 
time than the other two. 

Closing the session: The chairman should sum- 
marize briefly (in one or two minutes) the main 
ideas brought out during the symposium. Then 
sing “Into the Woods My Master Went” (The 
Methodist Hymnal, 132), or perhaps have this 
sung as a solo. 

Advance assignment: Choose one student to 
read the Bible lesson and five to participate in 
next Sunday’s symposium. If you preplanned this 
series, these assignments should have been made 
by or before the first of March. 





From Literature and Life 








By WEBB B. GARRISON 


These are additional illustrations of the lesson 
for today. 


Bishop Gerald Kennedy, in a sermon to Meth- 
odist ministers of Indiana, pointed out that we of 
this century have an almost impossible problem 
as we survey the cross. We look at it from the 
perspective of Christian history. During twenty 
centuries it has been the supreme symbol of our 
faith. 

That was not the case in the first century, 
Bishop Kennedy reminds us. 

Rather, to men who actually saw Jesus hanging 
upon a cross, the crude instrument of death was 
even more fearful than is a modern electric chair. 
For during long periods of Hebrew history it had 
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been agreed that to hang on a tree is to merit the 
curse of God (see Galatians 3:13). So the cross 
was actually the most hateful and most despised 
of death symbols in the first century. 


* All Christian doctrine comes to focus in the 
cross. God’s previous relationships with men and 
the life of God’s Son converge in this center. 

From it there flow lines that encompass all men 
everywhere in all periods of time. It is the lens of 
history, receiving all light and transmitting all 
light. To the degree that the cross is appropriated 
and understood by faith, one knows Christ vitally. 
In this sense, the cross is both the goal and the 
point of departure for all preaching and teaching. 


* College Avenue Methodist Church in Muncie, 
Indiana, is a magnificent example of Georgian 
architecture. 

The most suggestive feature of the entire build- 
ing is the special panel inserted in each door that 
leads off the sanctuary to halls and stairways. In- 
stead of the conventional square pane of glass, 
the door is centered with a glass cross. This means 
that persons who pass through that door look 
through the cross in order to see where they are 
going and what persons they are about to meet. 

To view the stairway of life through the cross 
is a special way of seeing God’s will and its mean- 
ing for us as individuals. 


’ One of the most abused verses of the entire 
Bible is John 12:32. In the familiar King James 
Version it reads: “I, if I be lifted up from the 
earth, will draw all men unto me.” 

Frequently this is quoted as though it promises 
material success as a result of publicizing the 
Christian message. Some persons regard this 
“lifting up” as simply drawing attention to Christ 
and making his work prominent. 

Actually, public homage and reverence are en- 
tirely alien to the thought of the message. For the 
lifting up of Jesus upon the instrument of death 
involved indignity and humiliation. 

It was through self-giving—not glorification— 
that Jesus established conditions for drawing men 
to himself. 





The Counselor 





By ROBERT C. LESLIE 


Some emphases that came to the mind of a 
counselor as he read the lesson for today. 


Our of the incidents of the last days of Jesus’ 
life there emerges a clear picture of one who 
moved with decisiveness along a pathway leading 
inevitably toward the cross. Jesus’ mastery over 
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the events in his life is nowhere clearer than in 
the events of the Last Supper, the Gethsemane 
experience, and the confrontation before Pilate. 
It is written that he spoke with “authority, and 
not as the scribes.” 

Jesus acted authoritatively, too. His decisive- 
ness is seen in sending disciples to make ready the 
Passover, in facing the fact of impending betrayal, 
in talking of his inevitable parting from the disci- 
ples, in anticipating how disconcerted the disciples 
would be, in initiating solitary prayer. It is when 
he rises from prayer, however, that his decisive- 
ness is clearest: “The hour has come... . Rise, let 
us be going.” 

One writer has referred to Paul’s words in 
Ephesians 6:13, “having done all, . . . stand” as 
the most therapeutic words in the Bible. Here is 
another verse to stand with it, “The hour has 
come... . Rise.” Each implies that action follows 
best when careful preparation has been made. 

One finds the capacity to stand or to arise and 
go when he is clear in his own mind what must 
be done. The greatest deterrent to action is a 
confused state of mind that immobilizes energy 
and thwarts initiative in any direction. Such a 
confused state is the outgrowth of action based 
on expediency rather than on principle. The cer- 
tainty that Jesus exhibited is in contast to the con- 
fusion of the disciples in the events that followed 
the Gethsemane betrayal. Jesus knew where he 
was going; his sense of direction was very clear. 

Indeed, a careful reading of the Gospels makes 
it quite clear that Jesus gave the highest priority 
to clarifying his own motives. Not only in the 
Temptation experience at the beginning of his 
ministry but throughout his ministry, especially 
in the Gethsemane incident, we see him continual- 
ly seeking to clarify the direction in which he was 
moving. 

Jesus knew very well that in the final analysis 
only he could make the decision that would de- 
termine his action. The company of the closest 
disciples was cherished, but even had they stayed 
awake they could not have helped. Even though 
we have been reared in a world of “the organiza- 
tion man,” we eventually find ourselves con- 
fronted by the awful moment of solitary decision. 

Jesus had a sense of certainty that had come 
from a conscious acceptance of the basic principle 
of living his life with God, regardless of the out- 
come. This enabled him to face so openly betrayal 
by one of his intimates and desertion by the 
others. Without censure he could talk of the disci- 
ples’ weakness, not only in their inability to stay 
awake but more significantly in their impending 
failure to stand by him. Certain of his own action, 
he could permit them to live life their own way 
and could understand their weakness. 

The man who has found a steadying point for 
himself can become the one from whom others, 
less sure of themselves, can take a bearing and 
plot their own course. 
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The Leader in Action 








By BOND FLEMING 


This teaching plan is prepared primarily for 
the teacher using the lecture method. See “The 
Group in Action” and “From Literature and Life” 
for additional suggestions and illustrations. Read 
also “The Counselor.” 


Read from your Bible: Mark 14:53 through 15: 
15. 


PREPARING TO TEACH 


Relate this lesson to the unit. This topic is the 
most important question a person faces. Further- 
more, it is an inescapable question for the edu- 
cated person. A suggested purpose for the lesson 
is to confront ourselves with this question, to con- 
sider the tragic consequences of trying to evade it, 
and to seek God’s help in answering as we should. 

Think of the lesson in terms of your own life. 
What answer have you made to the question? 
Think and pray about your class. Confront them 
with this question of destiny-determining impor- 
tance. Pray that you may lead them to consider it 
seriously and to answer it aright. 

In addition to the usual resources, read the 
whole story of the trial of Jesus as it is found in 
all the Gospels. There are some differences, but all 
of them imply the necessity of choosing to stand 
with Jesus or of allowing him to be done to death. 
We often say, “If I had been there, I would have 
defended him.” But we are there, every day! 


TEACHING OUTLINE 


You may wish to prepare your own teaching 
outline; that would be far better. For what it is 
worth, consider this one: 


I. Scriptural background 

II. Pilate before Christ 
III. “They” stirred up the people 
IV. “They” chose Barabbas 

V. Christ reveals the love of God 
VI. What will you do with Jesus? 


To BEGIN 


If you can do it with conviction, begin by point- 
ing out the two things suggested above about the 
topic. Our topic today represents the most impor- 
tant question we will ever face, and a question 
that is inescapable, especially for all the members 
in the class. 


What Will You Do With Jesus? 






Explain to them in what way it is important. 
Many people would claim it is far more important 
what vocation you enter or what person you 
marry, but the answer we give to this question, 
What will you do with Jesus? will influence our 
choice of vocation and also our choice of a life 
mate. 

Jesus eternally symbolizes right, truth, justice, 
integrity. Our attitude toward these things ex- 
presses our attitude toward Jesus, and vice versa. 
Furthermore, it should be pointed out that we are 
confronted with this question concerning right, 
truth, justice, integrity every day. 


How To PROocEED 
I. Scriptural background 


Call attention to two episodes in the unprinted 
Scripture. First, there is Jesus’ initial arraign- 
ment before the high priest, in which “they all 
condemned him as deserving death.” Here is 
where the plot to put Jesus to death was con- 
summated. The other dramatic episode is Peter’s 
denial of Jesus. Be sure to call attention to what 
happened after the cock crowed. Would it were 
thus with us. 

The printed Scripture is Mark’s account of Jesus 
before Pilate. Pilate acquiesced cowardly before 
the mob and decreed that Jesus be crucified. The 
Jews could not and did not carry out the death 
penalty. They conceived it and compelled Pilate to 
do it. As Roy L. Smith suggests, they turned it 
over to Pilate. 


II. Pilate before Christ 


This topic does not state the way it appeared in 
the court record but the way it really was, as seen 
in the light of history. 

If you have access to The International Lesson 
Annual, read Smith’s discussion of “The Histori- 
cal Framework,” and “Turn It Over to Pilate.” 
Allen (Adult Student) interprets the tragedy of 
Pilate as found in the Gospels. First, “He Tried to 
Evade,” “Then to Compromise,” “Finally to Wash 
His Hands.” Looked at from the point of view of 
history, which character would you rather have 
played: Jesus or Pilate? 

History so often gives a verdict that is different 
from the contemporary one. Consider some of the 
current agitated scenes. What do you suppose will 
be the difference between present verdicts and 
the verdict of history? 


Ill. “They” stirred up the people 


Who is represented by “they”? Roy L. Smith 
specifies “the priests.” So does the Gospel of 
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Mark. But do you ever hear such expressions as 
“they say” or “they think” or “they will”? What 
chance is there that “they” may include us and 
thus be “we”? 

On Sunday the crowd cheered; on Friday the 
crowd jeered. Surely there were some who were 
members of the crowd both times. What does this 
change from “cheer” to “crucify” suggest regard- 
ing mob psychology? Have you ever known of 
such changes in the spirit of a group? Verse 14 
suggests the extent of their blindness and emo- 
tionalism. 

Read this verse: “And Pilate said to them, 
‘Why, what evil has he done?’ But they shouted 
all the more, ‘Crucify him.’ ” The people were not 
thinking; they were feeling. They refused to con- 
sider the evidence; the decision had been made 
already. Unfortunately, such situations still hap- 
pen. 


IV. “They” chose Barabbas 


Here again is the troublesome “they.” To what 
extent may this “they” involve or include us and 
become “we”? Note Bowman’s question, “Do We 
Recognize Christ?” and Smith’s disturbing discus- 
sion of “Barabbas’ Relatives.” 

Have you ever found it expedient to vote for 
the weaker candidate because he is “our man’? 
Have you ever “gone along” with the group? 
Have you ever dared stand alone against the 
crowd? Someone has criticized the “moderates” 
because, he said, “They are only moderately op- 
posed to evil.” We hesitate to choose Barabbas 
outright, but we often go along with his close rel- 
atives. 


V. Christ reveals the love of God 


This is the topic of the unit and deserves to be 
mentioned in every lesson. There is wonderful 
material for discussing this point in Bowman’s 
“Ourselves in the Crowd.” Imagine yourself in the 
crowd before the emotion-packed week in Jeru- 
salem. Jesus went about doing good. 

Even more clearly during that fatal week, the 
steadfast love of God shines in and through Jesus. 
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Men of old put a crown of thorns on Jesus’ head. 
What will you do with him? 


He gave his best to man and sought nothing for 
himself in return. Read the poem by S. Ralph 
Harlow, “O Young and Fearless Prophet” (The 
Methodist Hymnal, 266). Christ revealed, and re- 
veals, the love of God. 


VI. What will you do with Jesus? 


This is a momentous question. Many answers 
are given. You may review here what was said 
under II, III, and IV. Allen discusses a very 
frequent answer in “We Crucify by Indifference.” 

The important thing to recognize is that this is a 
personal question. A man must live with him- 
self. Recently a young man confronted with the 
draft bared his soul to me concerning his con- 
scientious objection to war and the war system. 
He recognized the embarrassment it would bring 
to his family, the consternation it would cause in 
the community, but, he said, in effect, “If a man 
cannot live honestly and sincerely, he is not living 
at all.” 

What answer does Jesus expect a person to 
make to this question? Jesus placed more em- 
phasis upon orthodoxy of deed than he did upon 
orthodoxy of creed. This emphasis is found in the 
Sermon on the Mount, Matthew 7:21-23. Note 
also the emphasis upon social service in Jesus’ 
description of the Last Judgment in Matthew 25: 
31 ff. Jesus calls us to take up our cross (see 
the lesson for last Sunday), to follow him, and to 
serve mankind. 


QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 


1. What does it mean to accept Jesus? What 
effect will accepting him have on our lives? 

2. How must Christ be presented to contem- 
porary man for him to be accepted? 

3. How did the people answer Pilate’s question? 
How did Pilate answer it? 

4. Does our answer to the question judge Christ 
or ourselves? What answers are being made by 
your friends? by you? 


In CLOSING 


Review the lesson. Summarize it briefiy. Con- 
front the students with the question once more, 
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its inevitability and its importance. Remind them 
of Simon’s denial, until the cock crowed. There- 
after life was different for Simon. Point toward 
the lesson for next Sunday on forgiveness and 
restoration. 

Close with a prayer of thanksgiving for Jesus 
and his revelation of God. Pray that we may fol- 
low him and stand with him in all the experiences 
of life. 





The Group in Action 








By GREGG PHIFER 


These suggestions were planned for classes 
using group procedures. See also “The Leader in 
Action,” “From Literature and Life,” and “The 
Counselor.” 


Advance preparation: One reader and five 
speakers bear the primary responsibility for this 
session. It will improve the discussion if the par- 
ticipants meet together during the week or before 
the Sunday-school hour either to run through the 
entire symposium or to hear the others’ outlines. 

Central question: “What Will You Do With 
Jesus?” makes an attractive title but an impos- 
sible discussion question. Instead, use this: What 
decisions conclude the five trials of this lesson? 
See Bowman in Wesley Quarterly for a discussion 
of three trials. 

Opening the session: Read the entire Bible 
lesson, Mark 14:53 through 15:15. A well-read 
Bible lesson is as valuable as anything that may 
follow. 

Symposium: Assign each of the five speakers 
to one of the trials listed below. The last two 
assignments are particularly challenging and re- 
quire creative imagination. Be careful with these 
assignments. 

1. The first trial is easy to understand, but it 
requires knowledge of the New Testament record. 
In this trial Jesus appeared before Jewish authori- 
ties. On what basis and for what acts did they 
condemn him? Do you think the motives they 
gave were their real ones, or did they fear for 
their own position? 

Is Mark 14:55, giving the decision that Jesus 
must die, the starting point of the trial? The 
problem was to find a reason for this decision that 
would be satisfactory to the Romans and accepta- 
ble to the Jewish people. Study Matthew 26: 57- 
68 and Luke 22:3-6, 47-71. 

2. The second—a personal, moral trial—is that 
of Peter. He boasted of his loyalty, but denied 
Jesus three times. Why? What pressures led to 
Peter’s denial of his Lord? What would you say 
was the immediate and the ultimate result of 
Peter’s “trial’’? 

3. In the third trial Jesus is before Pilate. 
Since the Romans ruled the country, this is the 


only “official” trial. What do we learn of Pilate’s 
character from the brief biblical accounts? What 
questions did he ask? How did he try to dodge the 
issue? If he sincerely wanted to do the right thing, 
why did he finally agree to deliver Jesus to be 
crucified? 

4. In the fourth trial Jesus’ contemporaries are 
on trial before him—including Pilate and the 
Jewish authorities who thought they were judging 
Jesus. How well do they measure up in compar- 
ison with his loving spirit? 

5. Finally, we are on trial. Important decisions 
face us, but none more vital than acceptance or 
rejection of Jesus and his message. By that de- 
cision we are judged. 

Each speaker may wish to modify somewhat the 
approach suggested here. He must certainly add 
his own illustrations from the Bible, from his own 
experience, and from his reading. 

Closing the session: Use hymn 270 or 274 in 
The Methodist Hymnal. If neither is familiar, a 
—_ leader may help, or one may be sung as a 
solo. 

Advance assignment: Ask each class member to 
prepare to answer in one or two minutes these 
questions: When have you tried forgiveness and 
love rather than vengeance? What were ‘ie re- 
sults? The chairman for next Sunday may wish 
to distribute in mimeographed form an example 
or two as helpful illustrations. 

Assign three students to present a brief panel 
discussion of the values of forgiveness, both to the 
person being forgiven and the one doing the for- 
giving. 


[From Literature and Life 





By WEBB B. GARRISON 


These are additional illustrations of the lesson 
for today. 


Writing to the Christian band in Rome, Paul 
insisted upon the necessity for making clear 
choices. “Let love be genuine; hate what is evil,” 
he urged, “hold fast to what is good.” (Romans 
12:9.) 

Neutrality is unrealistic. Any man whose loyal- 
ties are in terms of black and white, rather than 
shades of gray, is certain to be criticized. But to 
fail to arrive at certain life-directing convictions is 
to stand for nothing. 


’ Charles A. Bennett has given a more formal 
analysis of the problem. In A Philosophical Study 
of Mysticism (out of print) he suggests that 
the human dilemma centers in the necessity 
of making choices. For, says he, it is wrong to 
make a decision upon limited evidence—yet no 
man is capable of getting all the evidence upon 
any controversial question. So no matter how 
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good our intentions may be, we all fail when 
tested by our decisions. 


+ Esau’s selling of his birthright is one of the 
most vivid stories in Scripture. To a modern 
reader, the account seems to be characterized by 
strange attitudes toward both common sense and 
justice. 

What magic was there in the ancient spoken 
word that caused it, once uttered, to stand for- 
ever? Why couldn’t the verbal blessing be with- 
drawn, exchanged for a rebuke, and then con- 
ferred upon the son who deserved it? 

Old Testament writers were not concerned with 
any of these issues. Rather, they focused upon 
the tremendous fact that Esau sold a great thing 
for a trifle. So regarded, the story is one of the 
world’s most vivid lessons in the finality of a 
decision, even when it seems to turn on a trivial 
consideration. 


* Long after his dramatic conversion and his 
complete dedication to Christ, Paul spoke of him- 
self as being “in peril every hour” (1 Corinthians 
15:30). 

Read in context, that statement is seen to refer 
to spiritual as well as physical dangers. That is, 
Paul recognized that there is no once-for-all vic- 
tory in the struggle for the good life. There is no 
cease-fire—not so much as a brief truce in the con- 
test between good and evil choices. 

Christian victory consists only in continuous 
movement toward a goal that is never actually 
achieved in a material sense. There must be “daily 
dying with Christ,” constant keen and sym- 
pathetic and sensitive entering with him into real 
choices. 

Once the sense of deadly peril is lost, once the 
soul feels that it has reached a snug harbor where 
winds cannot blow it upon the rocks, once the idea 
of pressing-toward is abandoned in favor of hav- 
ing-arrived, spiritual decay sets in. A soul that is 
not going forward with God is drifting backward. 
In this sense, “now” is the eternal moment of de- 
cision. Yesterday’s choices will not do; we must 
follow Christ now. 





| The Counselor 





By ROBERT C. LESLIE 


Some emphases that came to the mind of a 
counselor as he read the lesson for today. 


The silence that Jesus maintained and which 
caused Pilate to “wonder” (“marvel,” King James 
Version) was in contrast to Peter’s talkativeness. 
It prompts the question: What lies behind the 
man who first insists on placing himself on record 
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and then denies the assertion that he has just 
made? 

The very vehemence of Peter’s affirmation of 
loyalty hints at a question in his own mind about 
himself. Wherever emotion is present to a degree 
greater than is warranted by the actual circum- 
stance, then one looks for deeper causes and for 
less superficial explanations. Peter’s avowal of 
loyalty is a give-away for the uncertainties that he 
really felt within himself. 

In a similar way, the mounting tension within 
Peter as he warmed himself at the fire in the high 
priest’s courtyard indicates the uncertainties he 
felt. The more uncertain he was of himself the 
more insistent he became, so that the third time he 
denied knowing Jesus it was with cursing and 
swearing. Peter’s words of denial were not sup- 
ported by his acts—the very vehemence of his 
denial made it quite clear that he was far more 
deeply involved than he claimed to be. 

We have learned to become suspicious of the 
one who declares: “I’m not afraid!” or “I can 
handle anything!” We sense that this may be 
whistling in the dark, an attempt at bolstering 
one’s confidence. We know only too well the un- 
expected pressures that can close in to dull the 
conscience, to make less-than-the-best behavior 
seem reasonable, to make following the crowd 
seem right. We sense the trends toward conform- 
ity in our culture that make individual decision 
difficult, almost impossible, when it means taking 
an unpopular position and being counted in the 
minority. We look with suspicion on those who 
declare themselves in a burst of enthusiasm, not 
really thinking of the testing that inevitably lies 
ahead. 

We respond to those who spontaneously assert 
their position and their faith, even though in our 
hearts we foresee their eventual denial of. the 
very stand they assert. 

Jesus understood Peter so well! He loved this 
overeager, overzealous, outspoken fisherman for 
his intent, even though his actions could not fol- 
low through. It was Peter who wanted to walk on 
the water. It was Peter who asserted Christ’s 
sonship with God. It was Peter who declared he 
would never betray his Lord. It was Peter who 
sought to defend Jesus in the Garden. In every 
instance the intent was clear: he was trying to 
serve his Master as best he could. 

Jesus accepted Peter, not for what he did, but 
for what he meant to da. So in the account of the 
denial, where “the Lord turned and looked at 
Peter” (Luke 22:61), there is no question in our 
minds about the nature of the expression on the 
face of Jesus. It was not condemnation, but under- 
standing love, the kind of love that helped turn 
weakness into strength. 

So it is that, understanding’s man’s weakness, 
we accept his affirmations, not as a promise of 
what is to come but as a goal toward which he 
hopes to move—with our help! 
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The Leader in Action 











By BOND FLEMING 


This teaching plan is prepared primarily for 
the teacher using the lecture method. See “The 
Group in Action” and “From Literature and Life” 
for additional suggestions and illustrations. Read 
also “The Counselor.” 


Read from your Bible: Luke 23: 18-49. 


PREPARING TO TEACH 


Relate this lesson to the unit. This lesson comes 
on Palm Sunday, when we commemorate Jesus’ 
triumphal entry into Jerusalem. For several Sun- 
days, though, the Scripture passages have been 
taken from Jesus’ last week (after the triumphal 
entry) in Jerusalem, between Palm Sunday and 
Easter. 

The suggested purpose for this lesson is to con- 
sider the awfulness of sin, the wonder of God’s 
forgiving love, and to accept for ourselves for- 
giveness through the cross. It is always appropri- 
ate, even necessary for effective teaching, for the 
instructor to think of the lesson in terms of his 
own life and of the lives of those whom he would 
teach. Let the spirit of forgiveness shine in your 
spirit. Challenge the students to seek, or accept, 
forgiveness through the cross in such a way that 
Christ may ride triumphantly into their lives. 

The usual resources are numerous. In addition, 
study again the whole Scripture passage, and 
study the treatments of the episodes presented in 
the other Gospels also. It is not possible to read 
sympathetically the Gospel accounts of the trial 
and Crucifixion of Jesus without recognizing that 
Christ reveals the love of God. 


TEACHING OUTLINE 


I. Scriptural background 

II. For whom did Christ pray? 
III. Forgiveness through the cross 
IV. Today—in paradise 

V. The cross—a stumbling block 
VI. Christ reveals the love of God 
VII. Forgiveness—and beyond 


To BEGIN 


Call the class’s attention to Palm Sunday as a 
day for commemorating the triumphal entry of 


*Send your World Service offering to your conference treasurer 
promptly. 


(World Service Sunday* ) 


Jesus into Jerusalem. Point out that for several 
Sundays our Scripture lesson has come from the 
period between Palm Sunday and Easter. In this 
lesson we are to study about the spirit of for- 
giveness Jesus manifested on the cross. Although 
we may not be hardened sinners, we are in need 
of forgiveness. Outline for the class your pur- 
pose in terms of the hope that we may accept for- 
giveness and so let Christ reign in our lives. 


How To PrRocEED 
I. Scriptural background 


The scriptural passage is a long selection from 
Luke. One unprinted episode gives Luke’s ac- 
count of what was described in the printed Scrip- 
ture last Sunday—that is, of Jesus on trial before 
Pilate. In another scene, Simon of Cyrene is com- 
pelled to bear the cross. As Jesus climbed the hill 
of Calvary, he sought to console and to warn those 
who wept for him. The printed portion is Luke’s 
account of the Crucifixion. As in life, so in death 
Christ revealed the love of God. His death did 
not change God; it showed what God is really 
like. 


II. For whom did Christ pray? 


Jesus’ first word from the cross was, “Father, 
forgive them; for they know not what they do.” 
The pronouns here are indefinite. (Consider the 
indefinite they’s discussed in last Sunday’s les- 
son.) Perhaps Jesus prayed for Pilate and his 
advisers. Perhaps he prayed for the inner clique 
of the Sanhedrin which instigated his death. Per- 
haps he prayed for the centurion and his soldiers, 
or for the crowd that had cried, “Crucify him.” 
Or perhaps Jesus prayed for all those who sin 
through ignorance. It is said that ignorance is no 
excuse before the law, but Jesus appealed to God 
on the basis of the limitations of knowledge. 

We are not bothered by limitations of knowl- 
edge as much as we are by unwillingness to do as 
well as we know. Jesus’ prayer is that God will 
hold us responsible only so far as we know. Chris- 
tian responsibility involves an eagerness to learn 
more than we now know. When we learn better, 
we are responsible for doing better. 


III. Forgiveness through the cross 


This is the topic of the lesson. We accept for- 
giveness through the cross in faith. What we see 
and hear is forgiveness from the cross. There is 
the prayer of forgiveness from the cross, and since 
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There was forgiveness from the cross and forgiveness 
through the cross. 


Jesus was dying in what he considered to be the 
will of God, surely there is forgiveness through 
the cross. God must be as good and as forgiving 
as Jesus was. It is our faith that “God was in 
Christ, reconciling the world to himself” (2 Corin- 
thians 5:19). God was not reconciling himself to 
the world, but reconciling the world to himself. 

The argument implied in the statement, “If 
there is forgiveness from the cross there must 
be forgiveness through the cross,” is similar to 
some situations in the Old Testament. The argu- 
ment is based on the premise: God is better than 
man. (Compare Luke 11:13.) 

For example, when God was about to destroy 
Sodom and Gomorrah, Abraham raised a prob- 
ing question, “Shall not the Judge of the earth do 
right?” (Genesis 18:25). 

Again, when God was about to reject the chil- 
dren of Israel during the desert wanderings be- 
cause they had bowed down to the golden calf, 
Moses prayed steadfastly for God to forgive. If 
God could not forgive, then Moses wanted to be 
blotted out of his book of life. If Moses could for- 
give, surely God would. (Exodus 32:32.) 

This same point is illustrated by Job’s steadfast- 
ness when he wished to be free of his self-ap- 
pointed comforters and consider his problem face 
to face with God (13:3). Surely, therefore, if 
there is forgiveness from the cross, there is also 
forgiveness through the cross. 
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IV. T'oday—in paradise 
Note the difference in the Gospel accounts of 
the criminals. In Matthew 27:44 and Mark 15: 
32, both criminals seem to revile Jesus. But in 
Luke’s account only one of them has the mob 
spirit of reviling Jesus. The other rebuked his fel- 
low criminal. He saw in Jesus a kingly person and 
asked Jesus to remember him. Such penitence 
and such appreciation of right and truth and 
integrity are characteristic of those who would 
follow Jesus. Jesus assured the criminal of for- 
giveness and of fellowship in the Kingdom, be- 
ginning that day. As a matter of fact, I think it 
began at that moment. (Compare John 17:3.) 


V. The cross—a stumbling block 


The cross has always been a stumbling block. 
It is only natural to avoid suffering if we can. 
Even Jesus prayed that if it were possible he 
might be spared the experience of the cross. 

Consider the difficulty Paul had in accepting 
Jesus as the Christ, the Messiah. His difficulty 
grew out of the seeming contradiction that the 
Messiah should suffer as Jesus had. It was the 
Resurrection and Paul’s experience of the resur- 
rected Christ which confirmed to Paul that Jesus 
was the Messiah, the Christ. 

The cross is still a stumbling block. People are 
willing to follow Jesus so long as there is no real 
sacrifice nor suffering involved. Allen decries 
rightly the fact that “We Try to Save Ourselves.” 
We try to avoid pain and suffering. For example, 
consider the growing use, and danger, of tran- 
quilizing drugs and pain killers. Man tries to make 
life easy, in the hope that the easy life will become 
the good life. But it is true for us as it was for 
Jesus—the way of the cross leads home. There is 
no worth-while victory without discipline and 
sacrifice. 


VI. Christ reveals the love of God 


Again, this is the topic of the unit. This idea 
needs to be proclaimed over and over. (If this one 
idea can possess the class, the success of this unit 
will have been tremendous.) You may wish to 
consider material under III, above. Consider also 
the material found in Bowman’s topic, “Jesus’ 
Words From the Cross.” It would be worth while 
to write these seven last words on the board and 
urge the members of the class to commit them to 
memory. 

Discuss also in this connection Allen’s answer to 
the question, “Why did Jesus die?” He died, not 
to change God, but to reveal him. 


VII. Forgiveness—and beyond 


Christ reveals the love of God, and we are for- 
given through the cross. Then what next? You 
will find ideas for discussing this point in Allen’s 
“What Is Forgiveness?” As I teach this lesson, I 
plan to make reference to and perhaps quote the 
poem by Isaac Watts, “When I Survey 
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the Wondrous Cross” (The Methodist Hymnal, 
148). 


When I survey the wondrous cross 

On which the Prince of Glory died, 
My richest gain I count but loss, 

And pour contempt on all my pride. 


Forbid it, Lord, that I should boast, 
Save in the death of Christ, my God: 
All the vain things that charm me most, 
I sacrifice them to His blood. 


See, from His head, His hands, His feet, 
Sorrow and love flow mingled down: 
Did e’er such love and sorrow meet, 
Or thorns compose so rich a crown? 


Were the whole realm of nature mine, 
That were an offering far too small; 
Love so amazing, so divine, 
Demands my soul, my life, my all. 


If time permits, call attention to the marvelous 
story of Jesus and the woman at the well: “Many 
Samaritans from that city believed in him because 
of the woman’s testimony” (John 4:39). Or refer 
to the enthusiasm of the Gerasene. This demon- 
possessed man, forgiven by Jesus, wished to go 
with him. But Jesus told him to go home to his 
friends and tell them what the Lord had done. 
“And he went away and began to proclaim in the 
Decapolis how much Jesus had done for him; and 
all men marveled.” (Mark 5:20.) Has anyone ever 
marveled at your testimony? 


QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 


1. How does the cross show us the way to for- 
give? the way to be forgiven? the way to be for- 
giving? 

2. What was Jesus’ attitude toward those who 
crucified him? How does Jesus’ death on the cross 
reveal God’s forgiving love? 

3. What effect does (or should) being forgiven 
have on the life of an individual? 

4. Can the way of forgiving love be carried into 
our relations with other people? other races? 
other nations? 


In CLOSING 


Review the lesson; summarize it briefly. The 
purpose has been to consider the awfulness of sin 
that would put Jesus to death and the greatness 
of God’s forgiving love. On Palm Sunday we com- 
memorate Jesus’ triumphal entry into Jerusalem 
and into our lives. On next Sunday, Easter, we 
will commemorate Jesus’ triumph over death. 
Prepare for that commemoration through study 
of the lesson, “Jesus Christ Lives.” 

Close with a prayer of penitence for our sin, 
which continues to put Jesus on the cross, of 
thanksgiving for God’s forgiving love, and of 
dedication to a life of love and service. 


| 





The Group in Action 








By GREGG PHIFER 


These suggestions were planned for classes 
using group procedures. See also “The Leader in 
Action,” “From Literature and Life,” and “The 
Counselor.” 


Advance preparation: The success of this les- 
son depends on the willingness of all or most class 
members to accept responsibility for outside prep- 
aration and brief classroom participation. Unless 
your group has experience with this kind of forum 
and is a natural “self-starter,” it would be a good 
idea to ask three or four faithful members to open 
the forum period. Otherwise, you may find no- 
body willing to be first. 

Central question: What should Jesus’ forgive- 
ness of those who crucified him mean to us? 

Opening the session: Ask one member to read 
the complete lesson from the Bible, Luke 23:18- 
49. The chairman may then introduce the central 
question and raise certain more specific sub- 
ordinate questions. From here on the membership 
must take over. 

Discussion: In the discussion of forgiveness, 
some of the subordinate questions are these: 
Have you forgiven others who have offended you? 
Whom, when, under what circumstances, and 
with what results? On the other hand, have you 
been forgiven by someone else for something you 
did to him? The specifics are still called for. 

What have been the results when you nursed 
your grudges and failed to forgive some who (in 
your judgment) wronged you? Names need not 
be used if they would be embarrassing to any 
member. 

In a small class each member may talk three to 
five minutes, some a little longer. In a large class 
time must be called at the end of two minutes and 
everyone should know that beforehand. If the 
speaker cannot make his point in that time, he 
may never be able to. In some classes—either 
large or long-winded—it may be necessary to cut 
the forum short to save time for the panel. 

Panel discussion: Following the open forum, 
ask three students to discuss the values of for- 
giveness to the person being forgiven and the per- 
son doing the forgiving. Let the chairman of the 
forum session also serve as chairman of the panel. 
The panelists should meditate well on their assign- 
ment, but their best illustrations may come from 
the forum period. They should come with tenta- 
tive outlines and sharpened pencils to make notes 
during the forum period. 

Closing the session: The chairman should sum- 
marize briefly the forum and panel discussions. 
Then one member may adapt the lesson prayer 
from Wesly Quarterly. 

Advance assignment: Next Sunday is the Easter 
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lesson. Probably your class will be swollen with 
many visitors in addition to most of the members. 
Be sure panel members have their assignments 
well in advance, preferably by the first of March. 
Assign five experienced discussers and a chair- 
man for next Sunday’s session. They should meet 
at least once during the week to revise their out- 
line and run through the discussion. 





From Literature and Life 








By WEBB B. GARRISON 


These are additional illustrations of the lesson 
for today. 


+ First-Century antagonists of Jesus were quite 
right, suggests Soren Kierkegaard, in their spon- 
taneous objection to his saying that he forgave his 
followers of their sins. For only a very insensitive 
person would stand by calmly listening to a mere 
man make such claims. 

But an even greater example of dullness, says 
Kierkegaard, is that of a person so blind that he 
fails to see that sins can actually be forgiven. 
Recognition of the reality and power of forgive- 
ness is hard to capture. We err to think we really 
understand it until we have struggled with the 
idea and made it our own. 


+ After Peter’s denial of his Master, he is not 
mentioned again until the angel specifies that he 
be told of the Resurrection (Mark 16:7). 

When Peter was last seen, he was weeping at 
his own failure. So it may be that Jesus wished 
him to be given a special, individual token of for- 
giveness. Peter, the failure, is included in the glad 
message of victory over death. 

Perhaps this incident tells us that when we 
make especially great mistakes and particularly 
tragic failures, God is then especially concerned 
to send messages to us. For the forgiveness that is 
offered through the cross has no limitations or 
qualifications. 


* Paul of Tarsus was fully convinced that men 
who merit divine forgiveness must themselves 
practice that virtue. For he considered unforgive- 
ness to be among the instruments of Satan, used 
by the prince of darkness as a device to master 
and subdue men (2 Corinthians 2:10-11). 

However it may be interpreted, refusal to for- 
give has social implications. It affects not only the 
life of the person who hates, but also those who 
are denied forgiveness. 

Men cannot hate alone. It is a major ruse of 
Satan to persuade us that we ought to refuse for- 
giveness as an act of piety. Actually, such an at- 
titude is demonic. No man can hope to gain God’s 
unqualified forgiveness until he has mastered his 
pride sufficiently to forgive even those who attack 
his beliefs and values. 
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By ROBERT C. LESLIE 


Some emphases that came to the mind of a 
counselor as he read the lesson for today. 


The Crucifixion comes as no surprise to the 
reader of the Gospel record. It is the event that 
makes all of the previous events ring true. The 
record of Jesus’ life is the consistent record of the 
power of love working against the power of hate. 
It is a record that began in a world ruled by 
Herod’s hate that almost crowded out the infant 
expression of love. The record continues with a 
lad who was about his Father’s business long be- 
fore his parents recognized his capacities. It is 
the story of a commitment that becomes clearer 
and clearer until family ties fade away before the 
more meaningful ties of the larger human family. 

It is no longer merely a tale of events, no matter 
how heroic. It is an account of an unfolding 
pilgrimage that has its destination clearly defined 
in God’s kingdom. It is the record of an unswerv- 
ing determination to keep God central in life, a de- 
termination constantly renewed in heart-search- 
ing withdrawal to the wilderness and onto the 
mountain top and into the garden. It is the story 
of a life so completely given to service that the 
needs of loved ones and of fellow sufferers became 
the dominant concern even in the very shadow of 
death. 

How sharply is written the contrast between the 
unswerving direction in Jesus’ life and the vacil- 
lating indecision found in Pilate. Where Jesus 
stood silent so that Pilate marveled at his self- 
possession, Pilate talked endlessly with the crowd, 
seeking to evade his responsibility, trying to 
please everyone. 

Where Jesus moved with quiet dignity through 
the humiliations of ridicule and scourging, kingly 
though uncrowned, Pilate, who wore the au- 
thority, worked feverishly to relinquish his power, 
finally listening only to the voices of the rabble 
rousers. So stands the contrast between inner di- 
rection and outer conformity. 


WHERE basic commitment to God has been made, 
there is not only a direction to life but also a 
capacity for unselfish concern for others. In 
formulating the two: great commandments, Jesus 
established a clear priority: First, get your own 
life into accord with God; and then reach out with 
concern for others. First, accomplish an integra- 
tion in your own personal living; first, establish 
the priorities in your own life; first, learn to see 
yourself related in every aspect of daily work to 
your God. First, commit yourself in God’s keep- 
ing; and then you are free to be concerned for 
others. 

Nowhere is this kind of priority made more clear 
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than on the cross. Jesus’ final words are a ringing 
affirmation of a life begun, continued, and ended in 
God. (Note how Luke cites this testimony of faith 
as being uttered in a declarative fashion, “with a 
loud voice.”) 

The concern Jesus expressed for the other par- 
ticipants in the Crucifixion scene is to be under- 
stood best in the light of this clear conviction of 
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the fulfillment of his destiny. His commitment to 
his God-directed task left no room for regrets 
over the untimely end to his ministry on earth. He 
was continuing his ministry even at the point of 
death. So he could speak words of clarification to 
the wailing women, words of forgiveness to those 
who had crucified him, and words of promise to 
the companion in suffering. 


Jesus Christ Lives 





The Leader in Action 








By BOND FLEMING 


This teaching plan is prepared primarily for 
the teacher using the lecture method. See “The 
Group in Action” and “From Literature and Life” 
for additional suggestions and illustrations. Read 
also “The Counselor.” 


Read from your Bible: Luke 24: 13-53. 


PREPARING TO TEACH 


Recall that this lesson is the final one in the 
unit on “Christ Reveals the Love of God” and is 
an appropriate subject for Easter. A suggested 
purpose for the lesson is to consider the meaning 
of the Resurrection for the disciples and for fol- 
lowers of Jesus, then and now. Your aim might 
be to experience anew the power of the Resurrec- 
tion faith in our lives and to seek more than ever 
to give daily witness to it. 

What about your own faith in the Easter story? 
Does it possess you? May you have a faith such 
as Allen describes concerning Dr. Dale of Eng- 
land. If you have, then Christ will so live in you 
that he will live through you and may come to 
live in and through the members of your class. 

Read “Life Full of Hope” by Clovis Chappell 
on page 1. Study the article on “Easter Day” by 
Harold C. Phillips in The International Lesson 
Annual. Take time to read the Resurrection sto- 
ries in all the Gospels and in Paul’s Letters to the 
Corinthians. In a sense, one can say the whole 
New Testament is the Resurrection story. Had 
there been no Resurrection, there would have 
been no church and no New Testament. Thrill to 
this fact and interpret its meaning to your class. 


TEACHING OUTLINE 


You may wish to make your own outline. This 
one is presented for your consideration: 


I. Scriptural background 
II. The Easter story 
III. Hospitable hearts 
IV. “He opened their minds” 
V. Christ reveals the love of God 
VI. “You are witnesses” 


To BEGIN 


Orient this lesson and outline the purpose as 
was suggested above. Following that, pose these 
questions: Why did the Resurrection mean so 
much to the people of that day? Why does it mean 
comparatively so little to people today, and how 
can it mean more? It is hoped that this lesson 
will help us answer these questions. 


How To PrRocEED 
I. Scriptural background 


An unprinted part of the Scripture tells the 
story of the walk to Emmaus by two disciples 
who were not of the twelve. There were many 
disciples other than the twelve. Their walk to 
Emmaus on that first Easter Sunday was the most 
momentous walk they ever made. 

The printed Scripture reports what happened 
after these two disciples recognized Jesus—how 
their hearts burned, how their lives were changed, 
how they hastened back to Jerusalem and shared 
their good news with the joyful testimony of the 
eleven. The Scripture reports also the over- 
whelming experience the disciples had as “Jesus 
himself stood among them.” 


II. The Easter story 


Use ideas gained from the Easter articles by 
Chappell and by Phillips and also articles you have 
read in current newspapers and magazines. As 
you read the stories of the Resurrection in the 
Gospels, you may have noticed some differences 
in details. Yet the main emphasis is consistent. 
Jesus Christ lives—to inspire and to empower. 

The Easter story is the foundation of Chris- 
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Douglas Grundy from Three Lions 


tianity. It wag the motivation for the daring and 
the dying of the early followers of Christ. 

Note Allen’s discussion of the fact that more 
people come to church on Easter than at any other 
time. “On Easter we take hold again of the cer- 
tainty of eternal life. We look to that day to take 
away the gloom and the fear, to give us comfort 
and assurance.” 

Beware, iest our Easter enthusiasm center on a 
new outfit. Beware, too, lest our Easter spirit last 
only for this day and that we put it away along 
with the props used in the Easter pageant. 


III. Hospitable hearts 


The story of the walk to Emmaus is one of the 
most beautiful of all Easter stories, and one of 
the most winsome. It took place on that first 
Easter evening. These two disciples, who were not 
of the twelve, were meditating on Jesus. Their 
hearts were hospitable. They were teachable. 
Christ could come in. Note Bowman’s emphasis in 
the topic, “A Friendly Invitation.” 

The living Christ is unable to get into hearts 
that are not hospitable. He is crowded out by too 
many other things. What are some of these things? 
There is an appealing emphasis in the gospel 
song, “Open My Eyes, That I May See.” 

One of the loveliest of Christmas carols is Phil- 
lips Brooks’s “O Little Town of Bethlehem” (The 
Methodist Hymnal, 100). 

“Blessed are those who hunger and thirst for 
righteousness, for they shall be satisfied.” 


IV. “He opened their minds” 
This topic is a quotation from verse 45. Recall 
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in the story of the walk to Emmaus, “and their 
eyes were opened.” Wherever Jesus Christ has 
gone, things have been opened, opened to light 
and truth and love. Persons whose minds are 
closed are not, and cannot be, true followers of 
Jesus Christ. 

Smith uses this topic in his discussion of the 
lesson. And note Allen’s discussion of “Reasons 
We Are Sure” and “The Supreme Assurance.” We 
must at least be hospitable and responsive before 
Christ can open our eyes, or ears, or minds. Re- 
call Jesus’ warning as to how we see, or hear. 
(Compare Mark 4:9, 23; 8:18.) 


V. Christ reveals the love of God 


Here again is the topic of the unit, an idea that 
should possess us. Refer once more to Paul’s 
theory of the Atonement found in 2 Corinthians 
5:19. God was in Christ, revealing his goodness, 
his concern for mankind. 

Refer also to John 3:16-17. God loved. He gave. 
He sent Jesus not to condemn, but to save. God, 
as revealed in Christ, takes no pleasure in man’s 
failure or death. It is not the Father’s will that any 
should perish, but that all might live. (Matthew 
18:14; Luke 15:7, 10, 22-24.) 


VI. “You are witnesses” 


After Jesus had opened their minds to the 
glory of the good news, Jesus said to the disci- 
ples, “You are witnesses.” And so they were, and 
so they witnessed. In Acts 1:8 Jesus said to the 
disciples, “You shall be my witnesses in Jeru- 
salem and in all Judea and Samaria and to the end 
of the earth.” This verse is an outline of Luke’s 
book. First, they did witness in Jerusalem, and 
after persecution broke out they witnessed in 
Judea and Samaria. Then through the missionary 
movement they began to witness to the end of the 
earth (of that day). 

Catch the thrill of these witnesses as reported 
in Acts. Note especially the emphasis on the Resur- 
rection. For example, in Peter’s sermon at Pente- 
cost (2:24; it is from this sermon that the memory 
selection is taken); Peter’s address to the people 
on Solomon’s porch (3:14-16); Peter’s testimony 
before the chief priests and scribes (4:8-13). 

After being threatened and warned not to 
preach further in the name of Jesus, Peter and 
John were released and joined their friends. 
Their spirit in the face of persecution is described 
in 4:29-31. Peter was brought before the council 
a second time, and he proclaimed the risen Christ 
again (5:29-32). 

Consider the testimony of Stephen while he was 
being stoned (7:55 f). Saul, or Paul, witnessed the 
stoning of Stephen. Later, on the way to Da- 
mascus, Paul came to know Jesus Christ. Luke 
considers Paul’s experience of the risen Christ so 
momentous for the Christian cause that he reports 
the story three times in Acts, chapters 9, 22, 26. 
They were witnesses! 
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What of your witness? What of mine? Witness- 
ing is still going on, sponsored by the church and 
the Christian movement. But what witnessing are 
you doing in your home? where you work? on 
your street? It is our responsibility, as individuals 
and as groups, to witness to the power and love 
of the risen Christ. 

Consider the suggestions of Bowman in the 
topic, “Values of Fellowship,” whereby we may 
experience the Presence and serve in His name. 
Jesus Christ lives. He lives most fully in us 
when his love and power are expressed through 
us. Show, by your spirit, that “Jesus Christ lives” 
and that he lives in you. 


QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 


1. How did Jesus’ followers know that he was 
alive? What evidence do we have that they knew? 

2. How did their conviction that Jesus was alive 
sustain them under trial and opposition? 

3. What power comes to man today when he 
experiences the living Christ? 

4. How can we best carry the good news to 
those around us? to those around the world? 
What responsibility do we have to do so? 


In CLOSING 


This is the final lesson of the long series on the 
life of Jesus Christ. Review this lesson briefly. 
Rejoice in the Easter story. Urge the class to be 
hospitable to Christ, to open their minds and 
hearts to him, and to witness for him. 

Next Sunday we begin a new unit. The topic 
of the lesson will be “What God Can Do with One 
Man.” That man may be you. 

Close with a prayer of thanksgiving that Jesus 
Christ lives, and pray that he may live in and 
through us. 





The Group in Action 








By GREGG PHIFER 


These suggestions were planned for classes 
using group procedures. See also “The Leader in 
Action,” “From Literature and Life,’ and “The 
Counselor.” 


This lesson is the climax, both of the month 
and of the quarter. The lessons on Jesus’ sur- 
render of his will to God’s, the trial before Pilate, 
and the Crucifixion have all been building up to 
the story of the Resurrection. 

Central question: How do we know Christ 
lives today? 

Opening the session: Ask one of the best read- 
ers in the class to read Luke 24:13-53. The Bible 
lesson is important; try to have it well done this 
Sunday above all Sundays. 

Discussion outline: The following questions are 





Old Testament Studies 


Beginning with the month of April the 
International Lesson Series will have a quar- 
ter’s study on Hebrew history. This unit will 
include the era of Samuel; the United King- 
dom under Saul, David, and Solomon; and 
the history of the divided kingdoms up to the 
reigns of Uzziah and Jeroboam II. 


The April topics are: 

April 5: What God Can Do With One Man 
April 12: A Leader for the People 

April 19: Disobedience Is Tragic 

April 26: When Popularity Comes 


“What Can One Man Do?” by Warren M. 
Roberts will appear in the magazine section. 











not intended to circumscribe or dictate the think- 
ing of panel members, but to serve as a stimulus 
and a starting point in their preparation. They 
should feel free to modify this as much (or as 
little) as they wish. 

A. What were the experiences of the disciples 
who saw Jesus after the Resurrection? Several 
references are given in Adult Student; one, of 
course, is the Bible lesson itself. Panel members 
must study the Bible record carefully to give a 
summary answer to this question. Adult Student 
suggests, however, that the most important proof 
of the Resurrection is not in the biblical record of 
the disciples and others who saw Christ, but in 
the effect his presence had in transforming their 
lives. When Jesus was seized and crucified, many 
disciples were frightened and ready to give up. 
Yet these same men later faced dangers and 
death unafraid. Contrast the Peter who denied 
Jesus three times with the Peter of Acts 4. 

B. What was Paul’s dramatic religious experi- 
ence? It might be well to read the story from Acts 
9. Here the living Christ transformed a persecutor 
into one of the strongest Christian organizers and 
missionaries. 

C. What experiences have we seen to demon- 
strate Christ’s presence and power in our lives? 
Have we felt his forgiveness? (Think of last 
Sunday’s lesson.) Have we felt, and do we feel, 
his guidance over our lives? Can we see evidence 
in ourselves and in those about us of his power 
to transform lives? Both Wesley Quarterly and 
Adult Student offer help on these questions. 

Possible forum period: If time permits, this last 
question may be turned from the panel to the 
entire class. Here is an opportunity for old-fash- 
ioned Methodist testimonials to Jesus’ power in 
our lives. 

Closing the session: Use a familiar Easter 
hymn, perhaps 154 or 155 in The Methodist 
Hymnal. Save experiments with new hymns for 
a Sunday when you will have fewer visitors. 
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By WEBB B. GARRISON 


These are additional illustrations of the lesson 
for today. 


4 Many persons today are asking, “Where can I 
find God?” 

In general, the biblical outlook approaches the 
question from the opposite direction. Psalms 139, 
for example, inquires, “Where can I get away 
from God?” and thunders the answer: “No- 
where!” 

God is inescapable—but not all men recognize 
the divine when it is encountered. We can pre- 
tend that the ever-living Christ is not to be found 
in our neighborhood. Conversely, if we sincerely 


look for him, we can find him. 


Some sincere religious leaders insist that all 
men must meet Christ in precisely the same way. 
Using their own religious experience as a stand- 
ard, they call upon others to conform to it. 

The Gospels themselves show that Jesus did 
not limit himself to a single set of methods. Fre- 
quently he took the initiative in seeking out men. 
But sometimes he waited for men to come to him. 

There is no simple, exclusive, rigid pattern 
for meeting the Master. We mistake divine power 
and human potential when we try to limit our- 
selves or others to a single pattern. 


’ Of the myriad modern sounds, the ring of the 
telephone is in a class by itself. It is an invita- 
tion to communicate with someone else. 

God’s signals to men are neither so simple nor 
so unvaried as the ringing of telephones. So 
though there is a constant invitation to talk with 
him, only those with keen ears succeed in hear- 
ing some of the rings. 


* One of the most vivid of New Testament inci- 
dents is that in which the woman of Samaria 
talked with Christ without knowing him. She 
was confident that the Messiah’s coming would 
mean the revealing of all secrets (John 4:25). But 
all the time, she was in face-to-face encounter 
with the Word made flesh—and did not know it. 

Jesus is present every day, ready and eager to 
talk with us. But unless we recognize him in his 
role as Savior, the meeting does not necessarily 
transform the character of our lives. 





| The Counselor 





By ROBERT C. LESLIE 


Some emphases that came to the mind of a 
counselor as he read the lesson for today. 


Ours is an age of scientific realism, of factual 
data, of supporting evidence. We have lived to 
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see the transformation that scientific achieve- 
ment has made in daily life, and we have become 
advocates of scientific progress “as our most im- 
portant product.” Then into this world of fact 
comes Easter. 

There are always some who try to deal with 
the Easter story in terms of facts. Even though 
Paul said nothing about an empty tomb, there 
are those who spin endless arguments about the 
recorded events, suggesting theories that seem 
in accord with the historic record even though 
they may seem unreasonable. There are those 
who insist on dealing with the Gospel record as if 
it were a scientific treatise, a carefully docu- 
mented account of events observed and recorded 
with zealous precision. 

The Gospel record, however, is the glowing 
account of a human experience, of an encounter 
of man with God as found in relationship with 
Jesus. How can such an encounter ever be ex- 
pressed in words adequate to convey the depths 
of the emotion, the vividness of the feeling? How 
better, indeed, than to talk of a God who reaches 
down into history to roll away a stone, as it were, 
to put to naught the best planned schemes of 
priests and kings! 

But there is one fact that stands out clearly in 
the midst of the confusion and lack of clarity in 
the details. That fact is that a dramatic and world- 
shaking change came over a group of dejected and 
dispirited disciples. The whole subsequent his- 
tory of the Christian faith provides supporting 
evidence to this fact. 

A group of eleven men and their friends, 
“startled and frightened,” had lost their sense of 
purpose, their reason for daily living. The shadow 
of the cross falling across their lives had plunged 
them into the very depths of despair. 

But they did not stay there! Their despair was 
only temporary, like the overpowering sense of 
grief that is an inevitable accompaniment to sud- 
den bereavement. They lived for the moment on 
the plane of human sorrow, but they regained 
their perspective for living. 

The Easter story reminds us of the futility of 
trying to live on the purely horizontal, scientific, 
man-made plane of life. There are areas of life that 
can never be wholly captured in words. There are 
dimensions of human experience that can never 
be described except in symbolic ways. 

The Bible is full of attempts at dealing with 
the deepest level of ‘human life in terms of the 
experiences of daily living. But the attempt is 
always a failure when interpreted as a literal his- 
toric fact. But the literal story should be seen as 
a vehicle for an experience that defies descrip- 
tion. When a babe in a manger and a stranger on 
an Emmaus road are seen as assertions of God’s 
stake in human life, of God’s ultimate victory in 
an ungodly world, then the story becomes the 
very heart of the faith and the sorely needed 
answer to a science-weary world. 
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The Leader in Action 








By FRANK R. SNAVELY 


This teaching plan is prepared primarily for 
the teacher using the lecture method. “The Group 
in Action” will have additional suggestions. 


PREPARING TO TEACH 


The biblical background for the theme of this 
session is found in the daily Bible readings given 
in Adult Student. The Scripture references and 
their analysis can be followed in such commen- 
taries as The Interpreter’s Bible and The Abing- 
don Bible Commentary. 

A book on the history of the early Christian 
church should provide an insight into the mean- 
ing of Christian fellowship as it developed in the 
first three centuries. For this study see what is 
available in the community or church library. 

Read carefully the lesson in Adult Student. It 
was written by Lyndon B. Phifer, Methodist min- 
ister now retired and former associate editor in 
the Editorial Division of the Board of Education. 


TEACHING OUTLINE 


I. Specific examples of fellowship 
II. What is the Church? 
III. The motive of spiritual development 
IV. Achievement of spiritual development in 


groups 
To BrEcIn 


The class should be introduced to the nature 
of this new unit, “Growing Together in Christ.” 
Phifer explains the unit aim: “The unit’s purpose 
is to bring adults into a dynamic Christian fellow- 
ship that will motivate them to take part in ac- 
tivities that will enable them to achieve the 
abundant life in Christ Jesus.” Our goal is to 
discover spiritual maturity and avenues of Chris- 





Mr, SNAvELY is pastor of the Smyrna Methodist Church, 
Smyrna, Tennessee. 
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Togetherness in 
Spiritual Development 





tian service that can be accomplished together 
with our fellow men in group relationships. 

The introduction of the unit’s purpose should 
be followed by mention of the specific themes 
for each Sunday’s discussion. For instance, today’s 
theme is “Togetherness in Spiritual Develop- 
ment,” and it is concerned with a definition of 
Christian fellowship and the motivations of group 
activity. Mention the other discussion themes as 
they are listed. This study will take the class 
from a consideration of definitions and motives 
through concrete methods by which groups may 
aspire to achieve the mind of Christ. 


How To PROCEED 


I. Specific examples of fellowship 


Perhaps it would be wise to begin by relating 
today’s theme to concrete illustrations of spiritual 
development through group activity. The four 
Gospels and the Book of Acts provide many il- 
lustrations of group growth, for in them we find 
the leaders and members of the infant Christian 
church seeking to accomplish their Lord’s will. 

Consider, for example, the diverse personali- 
ties of the disciples Jesus chose to help him in his 
mission. The twelve members of Jesus’ inner 
band have been described as crude, rough, un- 
educated men. They did not always understand 
their Master. They misjudged his intentions. To 
a man they deserted him in a moment of peril. 

Yet, Jesus patiently worked with these men. He 
committed them to go out to heal the sick and 
preach the good news of the Kingdom. He be- 
lieved in them and gave them responsibilities. 

They made mistakes. They bickered among 
themselves about positions of importance. Yet, 
they became so mature in their spiritual develop- 
ment that they carried on the work of Christ 
against tremendous odds of persecution and hos- 
tility. In the Book of Acts the little band of fol- 
lowers is found together—awaiting the coming 
of the Holy Spirit, worshiping together, work- 
ing together in the church, and seeing that the 
message of the crucified and risen Savior is car- 
ried to others. 
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Inexperienced John became an interpreter of 
profound spiritual truth. Impulsive, cowardly 
Peter, became, indeed, the “rock” or foundation 
of the Christian movement. History records that 
all the original twelve disciples, with the ex- 
ception of Judas, were martyred for their beliefs 
and behavior. But the Christian movement con- 
tinued because of what they had accomplished 
together. 

Move from this biblical illustration of spiritual 
development to show what has been accomplished 
in fellowships of people in modern times. 
Adult Student offers case studies, such as how a 
men’s Sunday-school class helped reconcile a 
prison parolee to a useful place in society and how 
a woman alcoholic found her salvation in the re- 
demptive fellowship of the church. 

Your own church conference or local church 
may provide you with illustrations. For instance, 
a small group of young adults from a church 
close to a military base set out to create a Sunday- 
school class for married couples among the mili- 
tary personnel. Their class membership grew 
from eight to fifty-five in a year’s duration. They 
reached out to lonely people and found a larger 
fellowship of interests. Such experiences can be 
cited to the class. 


II. What is the Church? 


Having offered these specific illustrations of 
what certain fellowships have achieved, consider 
next how such a fellowship can be analyzed. To 
reach this analysis ask the class to think on the 
question, What is the Church? 

Many diverse answers may come from the class, 
but a general, simplified evaluation of the an- 
swers should conclude that the Church is the 
body of people who belong to God in Christ. 
Jesus said that he was with those who met in 
his spirit and name: “For where two or three are 
gathered in my name, there am I in the midst of 
them.” (Matthew 18:20.) 

This verse carries no implication of limitation 
of numbers, large or small. Neither does it make 
less effective the religious solitude of the indi- 
vidual. It means that our nature is social and 
that God’s presence is found wherever people 
gather to worship and serve him. 

Many of Paul’s letters refer to the community of 
believers in Christ. Paul did not in any way sub- 
tract from the validity of the individual’s salva- 
tion in Christ. Rather he emphasized that as 
Christians shared their individual experiences 
they became a fellowship. To describe this fel- 
lowship he used the Greek word ekklesia, which 
means “community.” 

Millar Burrows interprets the thinking of 
Paul in this way: “He thinks of this universal 
church as a building, a temple. Paul’s most char- 
acteristic idea in this connection, however, is 
that of the church as Christ’s body. The indi- 
vidual believer thus has koinonia (fellowship, 
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For Your Reading * 


Two or Three Together, by Harold W. Freer 
and Francis B. Hall; Harper and Brothers. 
$2.50 

The Group Workshop Way in the Church, 
by Paul F. Douglass. Association Press. $4 

Guides to Straight Thinking, by Stuart Chase, 
Harper and Brothers. $3.50 

Mere Christianity, by C. S. Lewis. Macmillan 
Company. $2.75 

Worship, by Evelyn Underhill. Harper and 
Brothers. Paper, $1.75 

The Beginning of Christianity, by Clarence 
Tucker Craig. Abingdon Press. $2.75 


* These books may be ordered from The Methodist 
Publishing House serving your territory. 











sharing, community) both with Christ and with 
his fellow Christians.” 1 

However, Paul develops the idea of Christian 
fellowship in the light of the diversity of personal 
gifts. One person many be called to be a teacher, 
another a healer, another to witness in tongues. 
(See Ephesians, chapter 4.) Each individual can 
express and cultivate his individual spiritual tal- 
ents and yet live in harmony within the group. 
The group as a whole can utilize the individual 
talents to develop its spiritual potential and to 
serve actively in the Christian witness. 

This definition of the Church as a diverse fel- 
lowship united in Christ can be related to the 
organization of The Methodist Church. Millions of 
people are involved in the program of World 
Service. General Conference plans this program 
that is carried out through the various church 
agencies and the local churches. Financial’ sup- 
port for World Service comes from the member- 
ship of local churches. The end result of this 
missionary program is the alleviating of human 
need, but this program, itself, has developed 
within a fellowship of Methodist people, united 
to serve a common cause. 


III. The motive of spiritual development 


The motivating power behind spiritual develop- 
ment is the Spirit of God working through diverse 
groups. Think again of the organizational struc- 
ture of The Methodist Church—its complexity of 
form on both national and local levels. 

There are many divisions within each local 
church: the official board, the Woman’s Society 
of Christian Service, the commissions on educa- 
tion and finance, and others. These seek to pro- 
mote a benevolent Christian program. Each local 
church is a fellowship within which active groups 
are carrying out its program. Miraculously, there 
is still a unity to these divisions. The Spirit of 


1 An Outline of Biblical Theology, by Millar Burrows. The West- 
minster Press, 1946. 
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God works through these groups that the king- 
dom of God might become a reality to them. 

Phifer states the motive of spiritual develop- 
ment among groups in this way: “Going to Sun- 
day school, to a midweek meeting at the church, 
to a class business or social meeting, to a service 
of public worship—all these and many more ex- 
periences should bring you and your group to a 
higher level of spiritual development.” 

Harold Freer says that this spiritual develop- 
ment arises from the “double relatedness” of 
men—their relationship to God and each other. 

“If we believe this we must assume that there 
is a power more than human that rests in the 
heart at the innermost core of every man, and 
that at the same time pervades the whole uni- 
verse, not only pervading it but giving it being, 
life and meaning. We must further assume that 
this power can come into the world through the 
lives of men and women who seek it and open 
themselves to it. The seeking and opening have 
always been more easily done when people band 
themselves together to give mutual assistance in 
the seeking. ‘Where two or three are gathered to- 
gether in my name, there am I in the midst’ is 
verified over and over again. A community of life 
and guidance from the Presence—the Holy Spirit 
—emerges so that a purer ethic and a more eager 
confidence in sustaining it than ever existed be- 
fore can develop.” 2 

Think through the motivating power behind 
group fellowship and spiritual development. As 
Paul states, it is a growth that comes from God 
(Colossians 2:16-19). 


IV. Achievement of spiritual development in 
groups 


Now let us consider the possibilities of this 
spiritual development within groups working 
toward a common goal. The daily Scripture read- 
ings from First Peter and First John speak of 
the grace and knowledge of Jesus Christ and of 
Christian love and unity. How is this possible? 

Prayer Can Change Your Life, by William 
Parker and Elaine St. Johns Dare (Prentice-Hall) , 
gives us an insight into this achievement. Dr. 
Parker is a psychologist on the staff of Red- 
lands University in California. Under his direc- 
tion a group of people with serious personality 
problems were given psychotherapy and special 
training in the art of prayer. The group met 
weekly for psychological counseling, group 
prayers, and an open discussion of their individual 
needs. After nine months of this program every 
individual had made noticeable progress in 
spiritual maturity. 

An analysis of the group reveals that they at- 
tained maturity because of the following factors: 

1. They turned to God for help and guidance. 

2. There was a recognition of common weak- 





®Two or Three Together, by Harold W. Freer and Francis B. 
Hall. Harper and Brothers, 1954. 


nesses and the desire to band together for greater 
strength. 

3. There was sharing that originated in per- 
sonal need. 

4. They possessed a common goal—to recover. 

5. Together they achieved spiritual growth. 

Whether it is individual needs or a program of 
Christian service that unites a group, spiritual de- 
velopment is attained through the Spirit of God 
coming to all concerned. This is the end result. 

You may think of ways in which this goal has 
been achieved by groups within your own church. 
A better spirit permeates the atmosphere of a 
church that has a working, creative fellowship. 


QUESTIONS FoR DISCUSSION 


1. What spiritual values are held in common 
by a fellowship of Christian people? 

2. Define “the body of Christ.” How is a 
Sunday-school class related to the purpose of the 
official board in the local church? 

3. What place do individual talents occupy in 
the total spiritual development of a group? 

4. How is it possible for God’s will to be real- 
ized within a fellowship? 

5. Name the spiritual achievements possible for 
any group that is united to serve Christ. 





What Protestants Believe 


Our post-Easter study in the Adult Fellow- 
ship Series will be on the beliefs of Protes- 
tants. Some historical background will be of- 
fered, including the role of such leaders as 
Martin Luther, John Wesley, and John Cal- 
vin. These four fundamental doctrines will 
be discussed: justification by faith, the inner 
witness of the Holy Spirit, the living Word, 
and the personal call. 


The lesson titles are: 
April 5: We Can Never Earn It 
April 12: We Can Have Assurance 
April 19: The Word Is Gloriously Alive 
April 26: God Calls Every Man 


To help teachers start their preparation 
early for this course some resources for re- 
ference and reading* are suggested: 


Major Methodist Beliefs, by Mack B. Stokes. 
Abingdon Press. 45 cents 

The Development of Modern Christianity, by 
Frederick A. Norwood. Abingdon Press. 
$3.75 

The Theology of John Wesley, by William R. 
Cannon. Abingdon Press. $2.50 

The Abingdon Bible Commentary; Abingdon 
Press. Regular, $8.75; indexed, $10 

The Interpreter’s Bible, Volume 7; Abingdon 
Press. $8.75 





* These volumes may be ordered from The Methodist 
Publishing House serving your territory. 























































In CLOSING 


After presenting the above questions for class 
discussion, ask for other questions from indi- 
viduals within the class. Individual questions 
should be treated with respect. 

The entire discussion can be brought to a close 
by another reference to the theme of this new 
unit. Today’s lesson has been introductory ma- 
terial. The next one will deal with the mechanics 
and dynamics of group growth and service. 


p———The Group in Action 








By RAY H. SANDEFUR 


These suggestions were planned for classes 
using group procedures. See also “The Leader in 
Action.” 


Purpose: We Americans pride ourselves on our 
democratic decision making. Lincoln’s famous 
words, “of the people, by the people, and for the 
people,” set forth a basic principle of our system 
of government. Similarly, Christian principles re- 
flect the idea of group thinking, of people work- 
ing together and growing together in Christ. 

This series of lessons directs our attention to 
the achievement of the abundant life in Christ 
by way of a dynamic Christian fellowship. 

Preparation: After reading today’s lesson ma- 
terial to gain a point of view regarding Christian 
group thinking, read the opening chapter or two 
in a good book on discussion or on problem solv- 
ing. See page 32. 

Write out a definition of the word, “together- 
ness.” Consider the various implications of the 
word and observe how it is applied. (A noted 
photographer in ads in popular national maga- 
zines has featured the idea of togetherness. If pos- 
sible, find one of the ads and note the family 
group portrayed. Be prepared to comment on the 
ideas the picture calls forth.) 

To begin: Ask the class to define “discussion.” 
Some members are likely to confuse discussion 
with quarreling or with aimless conversation. 
Show that organized discussion involves the high- 
est mental activity and the clearest thinking and 
that it represents civilized man at his best: solv- 
ing mutual problems by intelligent thought rather 
than by force. 

Remind the class that the Bible urges us to 
seek the truth co-operatively, to think reflec- 
tively in groups. “Come now, let us reason to- 
gether” (Isaiah 1:18). The effective Christian is 
thus one who enters into a dynamic fellowship 
with others. 

How to proceed: Lead the class into considera- 
tion of the importance of Christian growth. De- 





Dr. SANDEFUR is professor of speech at the University of 
Akron. 
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velop the idea that Christian growth is possible 
only through a co-operation with others, a “to- 
getherness.” This implies not an impersonal re- 
lationship but a warmly sympathetic and under- 
standing one. 

Refer to the three case studies mentioned in 
today’s lesson. Ask the class: How does each 
case demonstrate the need for Christians to face 
problems together? How does each show that 
Christians should reach out to draw into their 
group others with problems needing collective 
decisions? Why are understanding of, and solu- 
tions to, problems more easily reached because of 
a common sharing and analyzing of a problem? 
How does this problem sharing lead to a dy- 
namic Christian fellowship? 

Ask for several examples of great achieve- 
ments made possible by group effort. Ask: How 
have churches grown and Christianity advanced 
through group effort? 

Bring out the thought that Christian fellow- 
ship is not a static, casual get-together, a “gab 
fest.” Show that it is an active, planning, in- 
telligent group effort toward a fuller Christian 
life. 

In closing: Restate the point that Christianity 
involves growing together in Christ. Such growth 
is not easy. Far from it. It is, nevertheless, well 
worth working for. 

Looking ahead: Invite four or five members of 
the group to read a good description of the phi- 
losophy underlying discussion. Discussion and De- 
bate, by Henry Ewbank and J. Jeffrey Auer, an 
excellent book, is out of print but may be available 
in your public library. Guides to Straight Think- 
ing (see page 32) will also be helpful. Ask the 
five to be prepared to report at the next session. 


Mizpah 


BERNIECE AYERS HALL 


1 wonder if the one who spoke it knew 

The connotation of his ancient word: 

Its timeliness whenever it is heard, 

Its power to heal and lift wherever two 

Blessed with a fellowship at last depart 

On diverse paths. Its faith-filled message sends 
A quite benediction. Lo, to friends, 

One word that voices volumes to the heart! 


How spirit-tuned he was, to place the stone 

And eall it “Mizpah” in that distant land; 

Tuned to Infinity, to understand 

No man, tho’ lonely, ever walks alone. 

O, still no word, no prayer, can quite convey 

Our love to friends as, “God, keep watch,” 
today! 
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Growth Through Group Discussion 


-——T he Leader in Action 








By FRANK R. SNAVELY 


This teaching plan is prepared primarily for 
the teacher using the lecture method. “The Group 
in Action” will have additional suggestions. 


PREPARING TO TEACH 


Daily Bible readings are listed in Adult Stu- 
dent. Use the commentaries for their interpre- 
tations of the suggested Scripture passages. 

See page 32 for additional source material for 
this session. Local libraries or the nearest pub- 
lishing house for religious books will yield other 
books of interest. 


TEACHING OUTLINE 


I. What groups can accomplish 
II. Defining group goals 
III. Operational mechanics 
IV. Growth through group experience 


To BEGIN 


The accomplishments of group activities by way 
of group dynamics is a comparatively new inter- 
est within the church. This is not to say that group 
work is new. Rather, its art or science is pres- 
ently receiving more detailed attention. The 
theory of group dynamics is being analyzed and 
explained to church groups. The operational pro- 
cedure of group dynamics is being perfected. A 
new appreciation for an activity that finds its 
roots in human history is now being established. 
You may find, therefore, a lack of familiarity with 
the philosophy and techniques of group dynamics 
in your teaching situation. If this is true, there is 
a need for opening the discussion with an expla- 
nation of today’s theme. 

Specifically, the purpose of this session is to 
examine the theory and mechanics of group dis- 
cussion and activity. You may even use the 
teaching outline as a means of introducing the 
ideas involved. 


How TO PROCEED 
I. What groups can accomplish 


One way in which to deal with the opening idea 
is to compare the differences between a dynamic 
group and a spiritually lethargic one. Unfortu- 
nately, there is material in almost every church 
for this contrast. You may know of a church that 
is “behind the times” or a Sunday-school class 
that is mainly occupied with sitting and listen- 


ing for one hour on each Sunday morning. Ana- 
lyze your own experiences and associations, and 
you can come up with some good illustrations. 

We are all aware of the timidity of individuals 
to participate in groups. Within our churches 
Sunday-school teachers voice a common com- 
plaint that they can’t get the members of their 
classes to ask questions and discuss the topics. 
This may even be true of an official board that 
refuses to discuss honestly and frankly the ob- 
ligations of the church. 

Why are people so reluctant to express them- 
selves? Obviously, there is more than one answer. 
Psychologically, there is a tendency toward non- 
identification in the group. If a person does not 
seek to express himself, he is not obligated to do 
so. 

By way of contrast, consider the behavior and 
characteristics of an aggressive group. This type 
is pictured in Adult Student: “Such a group is 
vibrantly alive, dynamic, cohesive, alert, partici- 
pative. In such a group there is interaction. There 
are persistent attempts to achieve group unity. 
The leader has surrendered his particular status 
and has become one of the group.” 

Instead of treating ideas and problems passive- 
ly, the active group becomes emotionally in- 
volved. The group not only thinks, it also par- 
ticipates. Its interest is linked to active pursuits. 

A further contrast in group accomplishments 
is seen in the comparative symptoms as listed by 
Paul Douglass. He says that in a healthy group 
all the members speak up about what they think, 
decisions reach a general concensus of agree- 
ment, members understand and appreciate one 
another, change is accepted, the group acts in the 
achievement of goals, action is God-related. 

A sick group has the following symptoms: A 
few members monopolize the conversation; com- 
petent people are silent and good ideas are ig- 
nored; irrelevant issues get major attention; 
there is a fear of change and challenge; the group 
is dependent on one or more persons; action is 
self-centered.1 Ask your class to compare its own 
group health or sickness by these standards. 


II. Defining group goals 


A minister attending a preachers’ workshop 
heard the leader instruct the members to define 
their goals before attempting to write a sermon. 
In composing a sermon for a particular Sunday 
morning the ministers were taught to identify the 
purpose of the sermon, why it is needed, and the 


1 See The Group Workshop Way in the Church, by Paul F. 
Douglass. Association Press. 
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response sought from the congregation. This type 
of planning promised them greater effective- 
ness. 

To function properly, any group must define its 
goals. It must have a clear idea of what it wishes 
to accomplish. This involves thinking and plan- 
ning. It is concerned with answering the question, 
What shall we do? 

Last Sunday we began a new unit entitled 
“Growing Together in Christ,” and the first 
thought was with the purpose of this unit. Jesus 
did not send out his disciples with a vague idea 
as to what they were to accomplish. Their goals 
were clearly defined. They were to heal, teach, 
and herald the good news of God’s kingdom. 

The purpose of group discussion and activity is 
to achieve unity and growth. This achievement is 
possible within the group and involves the in- 
dividual members. 

Think through what is involved in this unit, 
“Growing Together in Christ.” Encourage the 
class to consider its deeper meaning. What can 
the class do about achieving the goal of this unit? 

Sunday after Sunday the church-school litera- 
ture interprets major religious and social prob- 
lems. These can easily become the purposes and 
interests of groups that seek to become dynami- 
cally strong in the spirit of Christ. Such themes 
as race relations, Christian use of atomic energy, 
spiritual life deepened through prayer, ecumeni- 
cal witness of the Church, can only be treated 
lightly by passive or lethargic groups. 


III. Operational mechanics 


Having considered the place of clearly defined 
goals for group discussion, now consider the pro- 
cedure for achieving those goals. The concern 
discussed above was in answer to the question, 
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In face-to-face association, people pool interests, experiences, skills, and expectations in an up- 
ward thrust that develops purpose and meaning. 





What? Now we are involved in answering the 
question, How? 

Phifer, in Adult Student, lists some practical 
requisites for effective group discussion. They are 
time, place, arrangement of group, permissive- 
ness, study and reports, blackboard, summing up 
and planning, evaluation, and democratic leader- 
ship. These requisites should be listed on a black- 
board where the class can see them. Explana- 
tions should be offered for each of them, along 
with their individual importance. 

Obviously, the mechanics of effective group 
discussion is related to the group’s environment 
and attitudes. Place, time, and arrangement are 
important. If the Sunday-school hour is occupied 
with an opening adult assembly and business 
discussion in the class, there will not be adequate 
time for a consideration of the goal at hand. 
Many Sunday-school sessions are only forty-five 
minutes in duration. 

The light from the windows, freedom from out- 
side noises, the type and arrangement of class 
furniture are also important. Similarly, everyone 
realizes that a church that looks like a church 
is more conducive to worship. Physical condi- 
tions certainly have an unspoken psychological 
influence. 

Group attitudes—the sum total of the attitudes 
of individual members—are equally important. 
Effectiveness of group discussion depends upon 
the leader’s ability to solicit opinion, as well as 
the class member’s willingness to contribute to 
the discussion. Respect for individual differences 
of opinion and love for the other person will 
determine the health of the group. 

Consider these practical requisites in relation 
to your own local situation, asking, How does our 
group compare to this standard? 
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IV. Growth through group experience 


All the factors we have examined point to one 
result: individual growth and group unity at- 
tained for Christian service. Douglass makes the 
following observation: 

“In face-to-face association, people pool inter- 
ests, experience, skills, and expectations in an up- 
ward thrust that develops purpose and meaning 
... the earmark of mature participant skill lies 
in a respect for the worth of every man. It is also 
found on the part of each man in a desire to give 
his heartfelt best and to encourage others to do 
the same. Mutual and reciprocal encouragement 
springs up in a common performance whose drive 
is toward excellence—excellence in achievement 
and excellence in the self.” 2 

The importance of contact with others in group 
experience cannot be overstated. The science of 
psychology insists that the greatest hazard to 
personal peace is the personalities of other people. 
Either we learn to live and co-operate with others 
or else our lives become a complexity of hostilities 
and envies. 

Unfortunately, our secular and natural environ- 
ment trains us to regard others in the light of 
material values. What is commonly called “keep- 
ing up with the Joneses” means that we compete 
with them. Human pride is fed by possessing 
more expensive utilities and comforts than the 
Jones family has in their house, by acquiring an 
education and a better social position. We are 
constantly whipping ourselves to stay ahead in 
this competition. Defeat means hostility and envy. 

The truth is that we cannot live in isolation 
from our fellow man or for selfish purposes alone. 
Man is a social creature, and he achieves matur- 
ity when he lives in harmony with his fellows. 
Social integration in the group demands love and 
tolerance for differences of opinion and the dis- 
position to look for the best in others. Will Rogers, 
the American humorist, said, “I never met a man 
I didn’t like.” Will Rogers was by no means per- 
fect, but he had learned to love others, and the 
American people wept in sympathy and loss at 
his untimely death. 

Group experience is a school for the learning 
of Christian attitudes and the consequent achieve- 
ment of the spirit of Christ. Group function 
teaches respect for others, their abilities and tal- 
ents. It teaches love and tolerance for differences 
of opinion, with permission for individual self- 
expression. 

Jesus Christ is our model in this spiritual pur- 
suit. He continually looked for the best in the 
sinful and weak creatures who came to him for 
healing and advice. In the presence of open hos- 
tility to his teaching, he could remain calm and 
compassionate. He encouraged self-expression and 
the development of the vision to see life as an op- 
portunity for selfless service and as a tremendous 





2 Ibid, page 141. 


challenge. Jesus always worked among and with 
people. Group experience within the program of 
the Christian Church leads us to the development 
of the Christlike mind. 


QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 


1. What factors are involved in the creation of a 
dynamic group? 

2. Compare the symptoms of timidity and mo- 
nopoly. How can an ineffectual, reluctant person 
retard the function of a group? How can an ag- 
gressive person monopolize discussion and hinder 
group unity? 

3. How can the class utilize the themes from the 
Adult Fellowship Series and put them into func- 
tional operation? 

4. How does the “mind of Christ” operate in 
group experience? 


In CLOSING 


It may be helpful to summarize the main topics 
of this discussion and briefly compare them with 
the experiences of the class. Ask the class how its 
own group experience might be improved for fu- 
ture efficiency. 

Direct the thinking of the group to the next 
topic, “Developmental Activities.” Urge them to 
read the material in Adult Student and the daily 
Bible readings listed there. 


p———The Group in Action 








By RAY H. SANDEFUR 


These suggestions were planned for classes 
using group procedures. See also “The Leader in 
Action.” 


Purpose: Many people have only a vague no- 
tion about the nature of true discussion. Some 
fear to engage in discussion. Others regard it as 
a useless, ineffective waste of time. In this lesson 
we shall attempt to understand more clearly the 
purpose of discussion and what can be achieved 
through its use. 

Preparation: Make sure that the members se- 
lected last week to read the chapters on discussion 
have done so and are prepared to report briefly. 
Read today’s lesson material carefully. The lesson 
gives an excellent description of discussion at its 
best. 

To begin: Call upon each person who is to re- 
port on discussion. It should appear from the 
reports that discussion involves a process known 
as “reflective thinking.” John Dewey, generally 
credited with developing the idea of reflective 
thinking, defines it as “active, persistent, and care- 
ful consideration of any belief in the light of the 
grounds that support it, and the further conclu- 
sions to which it tends.” 
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In other words, Dewey is saying that the in- 
dividual should give conscious, intelligent atten- 
tion to the problem facing him; he should think 
in an orderly, methodical manner; he should be 
objective; he should evaluate the solutions in 
the light of their probable or certain consequences. 

Apply the reflective thinking process of the in- 
dividual to that of a group. Show that here is the 
framework upon which discussion is built. 

How to proceed: Encourage every member of 
the group to enter into a discussion, first, of the 
seven logical steps in the reflective thinking pat- 
tern. Ask: How do these steps serve as an orderly 
approach to problem solving? What part does each 
step play in reaching a decision? Why should the 
discussion aim at some positive action as its con- 
clusion? 

Here someone may suggest that it is not possible 
always to follow the seven steps of a discussion 
all the way through to an action. For one thing, 
there is the limit of time. For another, discussions 
sometimes falter over an issue that results in de- 
bate. Indeed, some discussions may get no further 
than the definition stage. 


March L5: 





Attempt to draw from the class comments the 
idea that discussion of a single problem may well 
cover several meetings, that debates over issues 
arising from the discussion may have to resolve 
themselves before the group can move along to 
the next step. The essential idea is that a group 
is pooling its knowledge and logical thought to 
arrive at intelligent solutions that result in effec- 
tive action. Bring out the point that such co-opera- 
tive thinking is true growth. 

In closing: Ask the question: In what ways can 
this group use the discussion technique to achieve 
its Christian objectives? How can the physical ar- 
rangements of the room be changed to create a 
better atmosphere for discussion? What does this 
group regard as democratic leadership for its dis- 
cussions? 

Looking ahead: Plan a symposium discussion 
next week on the topic, How can we best get our 
members to participate in Christian activities? Ap- 
point eight persons, each of whom is to be respon- 
sible for describing one of the possible group ac- 
tivities discussed in next week’s lesson. 


Developmental Activities 


oa~—The Leader in Action 








By FRANK R. SNAVELY 


This teaching plan is prepared primarily for 
the teacher using the lecture method. “The Group 
in Action” will have additional suggestions. 


PREPARING TO TEACH 


Study the daily Bible readings and follow their 
interpretations in The Abingdon Bible Commen- 
tary, or The Interpreter’s Bible. The relationship 
between human need and Christian service re- 
ceives biblical support in the New Testament 
references of the daily readings. 

Source materials suggested for the previous 
Sundays will be helpful in this discussion. Bishop 
Gerald Kennedy’s book, The Christian and His 
America (out of print), provides an interesting 
analysis of our social and religious life and of 
how we might work to improve it. 


TEACHING OUTLINE 


I. The challenge of our faith 
II. Experiences in adult service 
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III. Christian service and human need 
IV. Local-church activities 


To BEGIN 


You might begin this session by calling atten- 
tion to the concepts of Christian service presented 
in three of the Scripture readings: Matthew 12: 
46-50; 1 Corinthians 16: 1-4; James 2:14-17. These 
set the stage for the discussion. 

Next, introduce the theme of this session. This 
session is basically concerned with the work adult 
groups can accomplish in unity of spirit and serv- 
ice. The students’ material is very specific in its 
mention of developmental activities, ranging from 
a Christian interest in secular functions to local- 
church concerns. Your teaching material will be 
concerned, in addition, with the theology sup- 
porting these interests. 


How TO PROCEED 


I. The challenge of our faith 


The Book of Revelation describes the spiritual 
indifference of the church at Laodicea: “I know 
your works: you are neither cold nor hot. Would 
that you were cold or hot! So, because you are 
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Ewing Galloway 


lukewarm, and neither cold nor hot, I will spew 
you out of my mouth. For you say, I am rich, I 
have prospered, and I need nothing; not knowing 
that you are wretched, pitiable, poor, blind, and 
naked” (Revelation 3:15-17). 

The church at Laodicea faced definite spiritual 
obligations in its day. Its greatest pressure came 
from the Roman government and its edict de- 
signed to make Christians conform to emperor 
worship. However, the author of Revelation would 
make no compromise between the way of the 
world and the way of Christ. 

A Christian must be absolutely faithful to God. 
There were no shades or tints between black and 
white; a Christian must be fervently loyal, or 
else he must reject completely all Christian truth. 
Evidently, the church at Laodicea was “luke- 
warm” and therefore nauseating. Its congregation 
attempted to travel a middle path. 

Cannot an indifferent, inactive group be classi- 
fied as hostile to the Christian faith? We might 
be tempted to see them in terms of their spiritual 
immaturity. Undoubtedly, there are areas of life 
of which we are not aware, and these need to 
receive the grace of God. Basically, however, if 
we are thoroughly Christian the impulses of our 
lives lead us toward active concern and dedica- 
tion to God, no matter how immature we are in 
faith. Even immature, impulsive Peter was a man 
of action. 

Ask the class to think of the Christian faith in 
this light: It is not merely a matter of formal or 
private worship, but of active good will, the spirit 
of Christ, using men and women as instruments 
of effective service in the community. Christianity 
is not a religion that emphasizes isolation from so- 





Tasks in the church are many and varied. There is 
something for everyone who is looking for a job. 


ciety. Its message is redemptive and transforming, 
and it seeks to restore society through the medi- 
ums of education, preaching, healing, and the like. 
The scope of the gospel is world-wide. Its inter- 
ests include all races of people and all human 
needs. There is a tremendous challenge in the 
Christian faith. 

We must realize that our faith is a dynamic 
challenge if our spiritual life is vibrantly alive. 
Ask the class to consider the meaning of Christ 
on the cross apart from the redemptive meaning 
of this event. Does not the cross present us with 
a challenge to give our energies and ideas to serv- 
ice in God’s kingdom? Does not the cross person- 
ally obligate us? 

Phifer makes the statement: “To count for 
something in this business of growing together in 
Christ, group activity must be purposeful.” With- 
in the Christian faith we have unlimited expres- 
sions of selfless giving that result in personal 
spiritual maturity. 


II. Experiences in adult service 


Adult Student refers to “developmental tasks” 
that aid the process of growth in Christ. Occa- 
sionally, a hint of this function is recognized in 
the statement of some person who has gained 
spiritually through participating in some church 
activity. For example, a newly appointed member 
of the official board may remark, “I was never 
aware that the governing body of the local church 
had so much responsibility.” 

If such people are sincere in their motives, they 
usually mature further by accepting greater re- 
sponsibilities after a few months of service on 
the official board. This response is noted in other 
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activities in the local church. You may remember 
someone remarking, “I certainly enjoyed my work 
in...,” or “I was never aware that so much work 
was demanded by the... .” Active people in church 
affairs usually witness to the self-help they have 
gained by their participation. 

In the process of group growth in Christ, the 
activities of the church constitute a therapeutic 
organism. Dr. Karl Stolz contends that the em- 
phases of church fellowship have hygienic values. 
He lists the following principles: 

“First, the totality of the individual in relation 
to the entire environment is productive of whole- 
someness. The individual cultivates wholeness of 
personality through loyalty and devotion to the 
group.... 

“Second, the group with the highest hygienic 
value is the one which is inclusive rather than ex- 
clusive. The fellowship must be open to all men. 


“Third, purposive activity within the group uni- 
fies and integrates the individual personality. A 
specific contribution to the life of the group is 
indicated, as well as an objective that gives point 
and direction to the collective enterprise. . . . 

“Fourth, initiative and choice undergird robust 
but considerate personality. Unless the group of- 
fers the individual an opportunity to exercise his 
gifts and virtues, whether they be outstanding or 
meager, he is a stunted personality and as such 
filled with a sense of futility and frustration... . 

“Fifth, development in successive stages is em- 
phasized. Life in the group is not static but pro- 
gressive. ... 

“Sixth, integration of personality is fostered by 
free allegiance to the leader of the group.” ! 

These are the principles of growth and achieve- 
ment involved in adult experiences in the church 
program. Class members may recognize them as 
processes taking place in their own lives. 


III. Christian service and human need 


Now let us give our attention to specific develop- 
mental tasks. Our faith challenges us to take an 
introspective look at the needs of the local church 
and the community and to lift our vision to under- 
developed countries. These are activities in which 
spiritual growth can be experienced. 

The words of Jesus attack the selfish and iso- 
lated life: “Then the King will say to those at his 
right hand, ‘Come, O blessed of my Father, inherit 
the kingdom prepared for you from the founda- 
tion of the world; for I was hungry and you gave 
me food, I was thirsty and you gave me drink, I 
was a stranger and you welcomed me, I was 
naked and you clothed me, I was sick and you 
visited me, I was in prison and you came to me’ ” 

(Matthew 25: 34-36). 

These are words that challenge Christians to 
put themselves to work outside the sanctuary, to 


1From The Church and Psychotherapy, by Karl R. Stolz. Ab- 
ingdon Press. Out of print. 
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become involved in community and world needs. 
Think of the possibilities involved in your own 
local situation. Or think of the group talents with- 
in the church that can be committed to alleviating 
ignorance, fear, superstition, poor health, malnu- 
trition, in faraway lands. 

How many class members participate in civic 
programs that make benevolent donations of food 
and clothing during special seasons of the year? 
How many class members are involved in pro- 
grams of community improvement that are inter- 
ested in problems ranging from a cleaner town 
to a more effective public-school system? Ask 
these questions of the class. Refer to the students’ 
material for other helpful suggestions regarding 
community enterprise. 

There are many problems of national import in 
which Christian people should be interested. Race 
relations, world peace, military service for youth, 
inflationary economics, manegement and labor 
problems, clamor for attention. A Christian com- 
munity cannot remain aloof from these problems. 
Christ commands Christians to offer help where 
human need is present. In these countless endeav- 
ors our participation leads to personal growth in 
Christ, for whenever we aid others we identify 
ourselves with him. 


IV. Local-church activities 


The students’ material advises, “In seeking op- 
portunities to serve, adult groups should not over- 
look needs in their own local church.” The outlets 
of service in the local church are countless, and 
no church is lacking in a need for some kind of 
improvement. 

Actually, our local Methodist organization fos- 
ters “togetherness.” The official board is ideally a 
composite of church membership. It includes peo- 
ple with diverse talents. Within the local-church 
organization there are four commissions respon- 
sible to the official board and to the congregation 
as a whole. These commissions carry out the work 
of missions, evangelism, education, and finance. 
Equal importance is attached to the Woman’s So- 
ciety of Christian Service, the men’s club, and the 
interests of adult church-school classes. 

Paragraphs 220 through 276 of The Methodist 
Discipline give a detailed picture of the activities 
for which the four commissions are responsible. 
Each commission has an extensive program to ful- 
fill. At the beginning of each conference year each 
commission is required to design its particular 
work and then to report its activities to the official 
board which must act as a co-ordinating body. It 
will be helpful to cite from the Discipline, men- 
tioning specific duties found under the section 
headings of evangelism, education, missions, and 
finance. 

Other developmental tasks that constitute local- 
church activities and duties are mentioned in 
Adult Student. 
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QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 


1. Does a Christian’s dedication to God end 
when he unites with the church? Explain. 

2. Why should our life in Christ be shared with 
others? 

3. What personal results can be expected from 
adult group experiences of service? 

4, Other than the chief purpose of evangelizing 
the world, what obligations to world need should 
the Christian community fulfill? 

5. Identify the developmental activities possible 
in your own church. 


In CLOSING 


Summarize the ideas involved in the challenge 
to take up our individual crosses in order to follow 
Christ. Emphasize the tasks mentioned in the 
group discussion. The session may be closed with 
a prayer asking for divine guidance in seeking 
other methods of service. 

Next Sunday’s topic, “United Prayer and Wor- 
ship,” can be mentioned to the group. 
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By RAY H. SANDEFUR 


These suggestions were planned for classes 
using group procedures. See also “The Leader in 
Action. 


Purpose: Looking into a mirror is more of an or- 
deal for some of us than it is for others. It is often 
unpleasant to face the truth. In the same way, it 
is difficult for a group to see itself as it really is. 
Today we should look at ourselves honestly and 
make a forthright analysis of our own effective- 
ness as Christians involved in Christian activi- 
ties. 

Preparation: The eight panelists and you, as 
chairman, should be seated in a semicircle facing 
the rest of the group. 

To begin: Open the lesson by inviting everyone 
to take a searching, inward look at the group. Is 
this class composed of inactive persons? On the 
other hand, are the members busily raising a dust 
storm of meaningless activity and accomplishing 
nothing? Or is the group truly effective in its 
Christian involvement? 

How to proceed: Define the word “involve.” 
Your lesson material indicates that it means to 
“wrap up.” Ask: How can we become “wrapped 
up” in our Christian activities? . 

Call upon each of the eight panelists to report 
briefly on the group activities suggested in the 
lesson material. 

Following the reports, lead the group, both 
panelists and audience, into a consideration of 
each activity as a possibility for this class. Are 
there field trips that would be profitable? Don’t 


Take A Long Look at Life 
Berniece Ayers Hall 


Take a long look at life—your plans, your 
dreams, 

In Truth’s revealing light! What seems 

A dismal failure now, oh, even yet 

May lead to glorious triumph. Ne’er forget 

God has a greater Plan, a perfect whole. 

He needs the consecration of your soul, 

The service of your human hands to make 

Their humble offering for the Kingdom’s sake. 


Remember, long ago, an Upper Room— 

How One, a worldly failure, did illume 

The hearts of his eleven gathered friends! 

O, timeless, deep compassion that transcends 
The years to shine for all eternity! 

Take a long look at life! What would you he? 
Behold the One who made all service sweet— 
Who knelt that night, in love, to wash their feet! 





permit the class simply to speculate, to nod in 
agreement that indeed they ought to visit the 
local Goodwill Industry. Point the way to some 
positive action toward actually taking such a trip. 

Perhaps the group will reject that activity as 
not being imnediately practicable. Take up an- 
other proposal. Is there some urgent political ac- 
tion necessary? Is there a forthcoming local issue 
upon which this group should take a stand? 

Ask the members to think about the needs 
within the church itself. What project urgently 
needs attention? Can this group tackle the proj- 
ect? 

By probing with these questions you will quick- 
ly stimulate nearly everyone to enter into the 
discussion. Keep in mind that the class is to get 
“involved” in these activities. Do not push the 
more reticent members into expressing an opinion, 
but a direct question to one of them will usually 
bring an answer that will make further partici- 
pation easier. Generally the chairman has the 
further task of seeing that the more talkative 
members do not dominate the discussion. Keep 
the talk moving while maintaining an atmosphere 
of good humor and good will. 

In closing: If at all possible, before the session 
ends the group should settle upon a definite proj- 
ect. Point out that the members have engaged 
in an effective discussion—one that has ended 
with a plan of positive action. 

Looking ahead: Appoint three members to plan 
short speeches on the topics, “Prayer as a Soli- 
tary Action,” “Prayer as Co-operation,” and 
“Prayer as Spontaneous Worship.” 

Ask the class to read next week’s lesson in 
preparation for World Service Sunday and to be 
prepared to express a point of view concerning 
prayer. 
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By FRANK R. SNAVELY 


This teaching plan is prepared primarily for the 
teacher using the lecture method. “The Group 
in Action” will have additional suggestions. 


PREPARING TO TEACH 


The daily Bible readings offer appropriate 
scriptural material for the preparation of this les- 
son. Such ideas as the function of private prayer 
and group worship, the relation of worship to 
ethical conduct, are suggested in the Bible read- 
ings. Study their analysis in your commentaries. 

Other material on the theme of worship may be 
found in the following books: The Book of Wor- 
ship for Church and Home (The Methodist Pub- 
lishing House); The Methodist Hymnal; Worship, 
by Evelyn Underhill (see page 32); Methodism, 
edited by William K. Anderson (Abingdon Press). 
Your church library or your pastor’s study may 
provide many helpful books on prayer and wor- 
ship. 


TEACHING OUTLINE 


I. Our appetite for God 
II. Methodism and worship 
III. The function of group worship 
IV. Going forth to serve 


To BEGIN 


The place of prayer and worship in the life of all 
local Christian fellowships is a serious issue. In- 
dividual and group communion with God are 
necessary for the development of spiritual life. 
Growing together in Christ necessitates strength- 
ening spiritual bonds and deepening the resources 
of spiritual life. Worship is important if the group 
is to maintain its spiritual vitality. 

Group worship, however, is under serious attack 
from within and without the Christian fellowship. 
There is a tendency, especially in America, for 
groups to emphasize activities, to become im- 
mersed in programs, and to neglect communion 
with God—the foundation for any form of Chris- 
tian service. This tendency is re-enforced by the 
feeling that services of worship, sacrament, and 
prayer become routine and mechanical, and 


* Send your World Service offering to your conference treasurer 
promptly. 
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therefore unimportant, and that sooner or later 
people just “go through the motions” of worship. 

Furthermore, the Christian fellowship is under 
attack from without. There is the serious issue 
of secular encroachment upon time originally 
given to God. The holy day has become a “holi- 
day.” The open road with its avenues to recrea- 
tional outlets tempts many to forsake the altar. 
Modern technology, with its production of gadg- 
ets, is leading people to seek the treasures of earth 
rather than the treasures of heaven. 

These are some of the issues involved in modern 
man’s habits of worship. Introduce these prob- 
lems and their importance to the group. Before a 
group can achieve togetherness in Christ, it must 
understand that the fundamental of prayer and 
worship is to lay hold of the power and will of 
God. 


How To Proceep 
I. Our appetite for God 


Communion with God through worship and 
prayer is an intrinsic appetite in the human being. 
Man was made for fellowship with God. He can, 
indeed, live by bread alone and the satisfaction 
of his physical hungers during his threescore 
years and ten, but he cannot live for eternity 
without God in his soul. To arrive at eternity hav- 
ing ignored the appetite of the soul during the 
earthly life is to realize that finally man does not 
live by bread alone, but in and with God. 

Saintly lives through the centuries have wit- 
nessed to the necessity for worship. This witness 
can be found in both Old and New Testaments. It 
can be found in the recorded statements of those 
saints who gave their lives for the propagation of 
the Christian faith. 

Augustine: “How then do I seek thee, O Lord? 
For when I seek Thee, my God, I seek a happy life. 
I will seek Thee, that my soul may live. For my 
body liveth by my soul; and my soul by Thee.” 

Thomas a Kempis: “If thou rest more upon thy 
own reason or experience than upon the power of 
Jesus Christ, thy light shall come slowly and 
hardly; for God willeth us to be perfectly subject 
unto Himself, and all our reason to be exalted by 
abundant love towards Him.” 

Phillips Brooks: “Life is the thing we seek, and 
man finds it in the fulfillment of his life by Jesus 
Christ.” 

Your discussion of our need for God can be 
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supplemented from your reading in books on the 
function of prayer life. Also call attention to the 
importance of prayer as stated in Phifer’s materi- 
al. His own statements and the quotations from 
Bugbee and Coe can be used in statements to the 
class. 


II. Methodism and worship 


Historically, there have been two main empha- 
ses of worship in The Methodist Church. One em- 
phasis has been freedom of worship, allowing 
spontaneity and extemporary expression for every 
individual. The other emphasis has been to retain 
the ritual and order of the sacraments of baptism 
and the Lord’s Supper and the order for Sunday 
services. 

The retainment of formal ritual comes from the 
influence of the Anglican Church over early Meth- 
odism. Freedom of expression in worship was 
characteristic of the new nation when Methodism 
became an organized church in America. The peo- 
ple of the thirteen colonies were still frontiersmen 
and not easily bound by ritual and form. Yet John 
Wesley felt the necessity for an established order 
of worship in the new churches. For this reason he 
sent to America a book entitled Sunday Service 
for the Methodists in North America. 

Present-day resources for Methodist group 
worship are in The Methodist Hymnal and The 
Book of Worship. Present these to your class, and 
illustrate the nature of their contents. 

Early in this century Methodists in our country 
adopted a common hymnbook. Nolan B. Harmon 
describes the history of this act: 

“In this hymnal, of 1905, there was placed a 
formal order of worship in an appropriate place in 
the front of the hymnal. This order called for 
hymns, Scripture reading, prayer, sermon, offer- 
ing, and so forth, much after the fashion in which 
we have the several parts of our service now. 
There was also a musical ‘Amen’ put on the end of 
each hymn; the Apostles’ Creed was to be repeated 
in the morning worship; and the ‘Gloria Patri’ 
to be sung at a stated point in the service. In 
the back of the hymnal a series of responsive read- 
ings were inserted.” 1 

The class may never have used the hymnal ex- 
cept for singing hymns and using the responsive 
readings. It will be helpful to point out the other 
sections of this book, including creeds, prayers, 
the various sacraments and orders. 

The Book of Worship originated in 1939 with 
the union of three Methodist churches in Ameri- 
ca. Each had its own orders and rituals. The. Unit- 
ing Conference appointed a commission to study 
the three books and incorporate them into one 
volume for the new denomination to be known as 
The Methodist Church. The result of the commis- 
Sion’s study is the present book extitled The Book 
of Worship. “This book, . . . has been designed to 


ee 


? From Methodism, edited by Wm. K. Anderson. The Methodist 
Publishing House. Page 234. 


Group worship should enable us not only to find God’s 
will, but to go out and serve him. 


carry not only Methodist orders of worship and 
suggested orders, and to embody the full ritual, 
but to incorporate also a wealth of helpful devo- 
tional material. In fact it is a repository of the 
very best worship materials, if we can use that 
term, which have been produced by the Christian 
church and the English-speaking world up to this 
time. This book is for optional use, not compul- 
sory. It has been adopted by many churches and is 
used by even more ministers for their own private 
plans and worship services.” 2 

Introduce The Book of Worship and its con- 
tents to the class, showing how the material can 
be used for either group and private wor- 
ship. Refer to the principal parts of a worship 
service as they are given in Adult Student. The 
class may be inspired to undertake a study of the 
devotional material offered in The Book of Wor- 
ship or to utilize it in the Sunday services. 


III. The function of group worship 


Both the apostle Paul and John Wesley, founder 
of The Methodist Church, insisted that a service of 
worship should be performed in “decency and or- 
der.” The resources for worship, which we have 
just examined, enable the group to obtain unity 
and harmony in worship. God does not desire con- 
formity, but intelligent commitment and dedica- 
tion. 

Such may not be the case where there is no 
intelligent function of worship. For instance, the 
opening program of the church-school adult as- 
sembly may simply benefit late-comers. Some 
churches use two hymns, a prayer, and an an- 





1% Ibid., page 236. 













































































nouncement of church activities, before the class 
sessions begin, to “whoop-it-up” for the day’s be- 
ginning, not to commune with God. If your 
church school has a preclass assembly, examine 
its usefulness. Does it really inspire worship? 
Does it perform a spiritual function? 

For that matter, group worship within the class 
assembly may need new resources and aids. Group 
worship is primarily reserved for the church 
hour while the church-school hour is given to 
study. 

However, the class assembly may utilize mo- 
ments of devotion during its period of study. Si- 
lent meditation can precede the discussion when 
the leader asks the class to pray silently for an 
understanding of the lesson material. Discussion 
about the study or some class project may be 
interrupted for prayer that asks for enlighten- 
ment. 

The reason for such practices, as Phifer says, 
is to unite the group in co-operation with God’s 
will and to produce harmony for the fulfillment 
of its projects. This is genuine fellowship—to be 
one spirit with God and with each other. 


IV. Going forth to serve 


Group worship should enable us not only to 
find God’s will but to serve him, to put religion 
into the daily routine of life. If worship does not 
inspire and transform, then something is amiss 
in the dedication and attention of the worshiper. 
This tragedy occurs all too often. Many people are 
like the man who said that he felt inspired on 
Sunday morning, but on Monday morning he 
felt like a man in a boat on a lake without an oar. 

This is the nature of the conflict between Jesus 
and the multitude who greeted and cheered him 
on that first Palm Sunday. The people wanted 
Jesus to be religious for them. He was the focal 
point of desires that they could not fulfill for 
themselves. They would crown him a king and 
have him construct an earthly kingdom that would 
overthrow their Roman rulers. 

Jesus, however, was interested in a Kingdom 
within the souls of men, a Kingdom that would 
manifest itself in the purity of the inner life and 
in right relations between man and man, regard- 
less of race, color, or creed. Jesus believed in a 
religion that worked not only on Sundays, but also 
on Monday morning and the rest of the week. 

Harry Emerson Fosdick insists that we should 
rethink our attitude toward the service of wor- 
ship. He says that worship should begin at 11 
o’clock on Sunday morning but that service 
should begin as soon as the worship experience 
has ended. This is a good insight. In worship we 
seek God’s will, the harmonizing of our own lives 
with his Spirit, through whatever redemptive 
measures are needed. There, also, we find inspira- 
tion and strength. But afterward we put the new 
experience into the daily fabric of our lives. 

The experience of worship should transform 
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men that they might become “new creatures” in 
Christ. It should plumb the depths of their souls 
and minds and produce harmonious social rela- 
tionships in outward behavior and unselfish forms 
of service. 

Palm Sunday has a lesson for us. Jesus was 
willing to go into Jerusalem, knowing that his 
enemies waited to arrest him and would put him to 
death. Yet he must be about his “Father’s busi- 
ness.” He must obey God and serve mankind, 
bringing them to healing, light, and redemption. 
On his knees he gained insight and strength. This 
was his custom, the Scripture states. From that 
experience he went forth to serve. 


QUESTIONS FoR DISCUSSION 


1. Identify some factors that hinder group wor- 
ship in this modern day. Consider the lure of 
secular attractions, personal indifference, and sel- 
fish pursuits. 

2. What function does the devotional experi- 
ence perform in the life of a Christian? 

3. What kind of devotional order or discipline 
do you think helpful for group worship? 

4. What kind of devotional order or discipline 
do you think helpful for private worship? 

5. List the spiritual habits of Jesus’ life, and 
then consider how they motivated his life of 
service to mankind. In what way does group wor- 
ship motivate men to co-operation in fellowship 
and service? 


In CLOSING 


Summarize the main thoughts of this discussion, 
and close the session with a prayer from either 
The Methodist Hymnal or The Book of Worship. 
The closing session of this unit is next Sunday. 
Direct the thinking of the class to the topic, “Re- 
demptive Fellowship.” 


eee Group in Action 





By RAY H. SANDEFUR 


These suggestions were planned for classes 
using group procedures. See also “The Leader in 
Action.” 


Purpose: Today, Palm Sunday, is an appropriate 
time to think deeply about prayer and worship. 
The lesson material poses an apparent paradox: 
Prayer is considered as a solitary thing and as a 
united action. Since it is only through prayer that 
we can truly attune ourselves to God and his 
Kingdom, we shall consider the nature of prayer 
as a co-operative act. 

Preparation: Make sure that the three speakers 
for today are prepared to present their comments 
on prayer. Remind them to be brief and to keep to 
the main point. 

To begin: Open the session by calling upon each 
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speaker. Their remarks will start the class mem- 
bers thinking about prayer and will make discus- 
sion easier. 

How to proceed: After the speakers have con- 
cluded, ask the group how to reconcile the ap- 
parent contradiction of prayer being both an 
individual and a group action. Ask: How is co- 
operation among people achieved through prayer? 
How is prayer co-operation with God? 

Lead the class to an examination of some prac- 
tices followed during the Sunday-school hour. 
Bring out some points in today’s lesson that deal 
with the extraneous, distracting, time-consuming 
“opening exercises.” How can this class best use 
its time for study and worship? 

Raise the point about spontaneous prayer. Ask: 
How is our group likely to be more receptive if 
such prayers occur at natural and significant mo- 
ments during the class period? How can we best 
employ the spontaneous prayer in order to guide 
our own deliberations? 

Consider the importance of silence. How can 
complete silence contribute to worship? 

Direct the group to think about the purpose of 
prayer, both spoken and silent. Ask: How can a 
prayer group help its members in the give and 
take of everyday life? What are some dangers 
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By FRANK R. SNAVELY 


This teaching plan is prepared primarily for 
the teacher using the lecture method. “The Group 
in Action” will have additional suggestions. 


PREPARING TO TEACH 


Read the following Scripture references and 
study their interpretations in a biblical commen- 
tary: John 13:1-17; 15:12-17; James 1:22-25; 2: 
14-26. : 

You will find the following books helpful in 
your preparation for this discussion: Mere Chris- 
tianity by C. S. Lewis (Macmillan); The Begin- 
ning of Christianity by Clarence Tucker Craig 
(Abingdon); The Group Workshop Way in the 
Church by Paul F. Douglass (Association). (See 
page 32.) The students’ material also offers many 
helpful quotations. 


likely to result if prayer and worship are simply 
rituals? How can prayer most forcefully lead to 
right living and social justice? 

Ask the group to comment on the observation 
that our maladjustments toward our neighbors 
must be eliminated before we can receive an. in- 
flow of spiritual power. How can we truly rid 
ourselves of hatreds and jealousies in order to 
pray effectively? 

Call upon members of the class to give their 
ideas on the best way to prepare oneself for wor- 
ship. How much, for instance, does a quiet, rever- 
ent attitude help one to prepare? What part does 
music play in worship? 

Ask the class to suggest ways in which their 
own church worship services can be improved. 
Are there, for example, attempts to learn new 
hymns? Does the church have silent periods? 

In closing: Close with a prayer that reflects the 
ideas on worship that have been discussed in this 
session. 

Looking ahead: Appoint five or six persons to 
plan a panel-forum discussion of the subject, 
“How may we best achieve a redemptive fellow- 
ship?” Urge the class to read with particular care 
next week’s lesson material. 


Fellowship 


TEACHING OUTLINE 


I. Faith and works go together 
II. Redemption is transformation for society 
III. Redemption is transformation for the indi- 
vidual 
IV. Christian behavior 


To BEGIN 


Begin with a review of the material previously 
discussed, highlighting the main subject matter. 
The theme of this unit has been concerned with 
how we might grow together, not apart, in Christ. 
The church as a fellowship influenced by Christ’s 
Spirit, the accomplishments of group fellowship 
in discussion and experience, the various means of 
group services, and the meaning of group worship 
have been emphasized. 

As last Sunday, we face another historic day 
in the life of the Christian Church—Easter Sun- 
day, when we commemorate the Resurrection of 
our Lord. The Resurrection means for us the tri- 
umph of God over sin and death. It also means 
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Jesus demonstrated that the most menial task is not 
below the dignity of the great, but is an evidence of true 
greatness. 


the living Christ at work in our world, seeking 
in this twentieth century to transform and re- 
deem individuals and thereby change the evils 
of society into good. Explain to the class that this 
redemption is the climax of our studies in the 
achievement of spiritual maturity. 

Phifer says, “Salvation he brought to all who 
believe in him. And that is the crux of our lesson 
today—redemption, or salvation, through Christ.” 
But we must also learn another important fact— 
how Jesus uses us as instruments in the redemp- 
tive process. 


How To PROcEED 
I. Faith and works go together 


Theology, the study of God and man’s relation- 
ship to him, is the province of every interested 
and devout Christian. Every Christian has certain 
ideas about the major doctrines of the church, 
and he has adapted his life to these beliefs. The 
members of your class can, when questioned, 
voice their own personal concepts of God, Christ, 
the Church, and Christian behavior. 

What one believes is important can determine 
the efficiency of his spiritual life. However, it 
is possible for an individual to accept Christian 
beliefs with the top of his mind, while those same 
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beliefs do not penetrate his soul or govern his 
behavior. A man can repeat the Apostles’ Creed 
in church and yet be very sub-Christian in his 
conduct. Somewhere the process of God’s redemp- 
tive grace has been deterred. 

Salvation means not only belief in Christ but 
also the manifestation of his Spirit in constructive 
service and behavior. Advance toward spiritual 
maturity is positive only as long as we permit our- 
selves to be used by God in his redemptive proc- 
ess. 

Illustrate this spiritual principle with the situa- 
tion in the church that James wrote about in his 
Letter. He was confronted with a perversion of the 
gospel among church members who claimed that 
mere belief in Christ delivered them from further 
moral obligation. James cites the absurdity of a 
man or woman suffering from malnutrition and 
wearing unserviceable clothing, but receiving only 
the bland admonishment from believers to “go in 
peace” with nothing done to alleviate human need. 
James says to these perverters of the gospel: “So 
faith by itself, if it has no works, is dead.” 

C. S. Lewis, the English writer, says that belief 
in action is one characteristic of a fully Christian 
society: “. . . there are to be no passengers or 
parasites: if man does not work, he ought not to 
eat. Every one is to work with his own hands, 
and what is more, every one’s work is to produce 
something good.” 1 

This is particularly true of a redeemed indi- 
vidual or Christian group. Redemption implies not 
only belief but also active good will, active com- 
passion, and sympathy. Faith and works go to- 
gether. Belief, to be truly redemptive, must in- 
fluence a man’s outward behavior. We repeat that 
in this sense men are not only redeemed, but also 
they are channels of God’s redemption for others. 

Your group might consider the following ques- 
tions: Have our beliefs developed an atmosphere 
of harmony and mutual respect in our group? To 
what extent have we selfishly sought to retain 
God’s blessing for ourselves, without thought of 
the needs of others? 


II. Redemption is transformation for society 


From its earliest inception, the ethical standards 
of Christianity have included an emphasis upon 
human service. Clarence Tucker Craig gives the 
reasons for this emphasis: 

“The pagan ideal of greatness was to lord it over 
others. Jesus had said, ‘It shall not be so among 
you; but whoever would be great among you let 
him be your servant; and he who would be chief, 
slave of all.’ The Gospel of John portrayed Jesus 
as girding himself with a towel at the last supper 
and washing his disciples’ feet. Surely that was an 
example of the life of one who could say, ‘I am 
in the midst of you as he that serves.’ This illus- 





1From Mere Christianity, by C. S. Lewis; The Macmillan Com- 
pany. 
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trated the emphasis of Jesus that the most menial 
service is not below the dignity of the great, but 
it is the evidence of his true greatness. 

“The exaltation of practical service to the needs 
of men was based upon the high evaluation of the 
individual in the sight of God. The smallest serv- 
ice to one of the brethren of Christ merited the 
highest reward; on the other hand, anyone who 
caused ‘one of these little ones who believe on me’ 
to sin would meet the direst punishment. So pre- 
cious was the individual in the sight of God that 
he sought the last erring one, though ninety and 
nine were safe in the fold. Their angels in heaven 
watched over each one. Every member of the 
community was a child of God and the erring must 
be reclaimed for him.” 2 

God’s concern for souls fires the sympathies 
of the Christian fellowship. The vision of God 
takes in the importance of the individual, and 
God’s concern is likewise our concern. Through 
the fellowship of the Church the redemption of 
society can and, in fact, does take place. 

Consider the transforming influence the Church 
has had on social relationships and functions. The 
Church has crusaded for the equal rights of sub- 
jugated races and sexes. In America the church 
was the first institution to establish educational 
benefits through the construction of church- 
related colleges and schools. The dangers of alco- 
holism, drug addiction, and secular deterrents to 
stable family life have been attacked by what 
Harold Bosley calls “the church militant,” an ag- 
gressive institution concerned for the souls of men. 


III. Redemption is transformation for the indi- 
vidual 


If redemption means the transformation of so- 
ciety, the process itself must first take place in 
individual life. It has been stressed, time and 
time again, that we cannot pray sincerely for the 
coming of God’s kingdom until we are willing for 
it to come in ourselves. If we want a better society, 
one closer to the divine ideal, then we must be- 
come better persons. 

This is the nature of the redemptive fellowship 
of the church or the individual groups within its 
jurisdiction. The church is not a society of per- 
fectionists; it is a fellowship of those who, realiz- 
ing their need for God, are trying to live by the 
precepts of the Christian faith. The members of 
the fellowship are aspiring to Christian maturity; 
but they are known to fall down, take one step 
forward, and then lose two steps in their progress. 

In this discussion of redemption for the. indi- 
vidual you can follow some of the means sug- 
gested in the students’ material. There you will 
find the redemptive fellowship as a group that 
recognizes individual seeking. In such a fellowship 
forgiveness and acceptance naturally follow the 
recognition of each individual’s inadequacy before 





®From The Beginning of Christianity, by Clarence Tucker Craig; 
Abingdon Press. 


God. Furthermore, the -outsider is welcomed to 
this group. The sinner becomes the brother of 
other sinners. In this. kind of fellowshin the indi- 
vidual discovers the love of God and the respect 
of his fellow man; it is truly redemptive. 

Douglass describes the attainment of spiritual 
growth within the group in this way: “. .. we 
come to two conclusions. First, we see that a ma- 
ture group exists when its members behave in cer- 
tain mature ways as they perform their task-roles 
under the organizing and purposeful discipline of 
a common goal. The competence necessary for 
mature group participation can be and ought to be 
mastered within the fellowship of the church. 
Such operational technique might well be a re- 
quired part of every Christian education and 
training program. Second, we have found that the 
workshop way of transmuting problems into 
achievements is both a technique and a culture. 
The creative culture of the group provides an ac- 
cepted way of ensemble behavior. In the sustain- 
ing fluid of such a culture, people who look at life 
in terms of continuing purposes will, as a matter 
of habit, become confident, adaptable, construc- 
tive, co-operative, resourceful, and respected. The 
members of a group with such a culture become 
human beings who respect one another and who 
are concerned with mutual personal growth. They 
take seriously their responsibilities toward God 
and man.” 3 


IV. Christian behavior 


If there is any one characteristic that should 
emerge from the redeemed life, it is the virture of 
love. The redeemed person or group knows the 
love of God, and this possession motivates the 
inner life and outward behavior. “How will others 
know that you are my disciples?” asked Jesus. 
“By your love for others,” was his answer to his 
own question. 

The importance of love is carefully emphasized 
in John’s Gospel. The only commandment that 
Jesus gave is recorded by John: “This is my com- 
mandment, that you love one another as I have 
loved you. Greater love has no man than this, that 
a man lay down his life for his friends. . . . This I 
command you, to love one another” (John 15: 12- 
13, 17). 

John describes the scene in which Jesus per- 
formed the humble act of washing his disciples’ 
feet. This was prior to the Passover feast when 
Jesus would deliver his life to his enemies. It was 
his last evening of fellowship with the disciples. 
They had gathered in the upper room for supper 
and fellowship. After they had eaten, Jesus took a 
towel and water and washed the feet of the disci- 
ples. He indicated his purpose: “If I then, your 
Lord and Teacher, have washed your feet, you 
also ought to wash one another’s feet. For I have 


3 From The Group Workshop Way in the Church, by Paul F. 
Douglass. Association Press. 
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given you an example, that you also should do as 
I have done to you” (13:14-15). 

Jesus’ spirit should govern Christian behavior. 
All that we do to ourselves and to others should be 
done in love. Love is the power God uses to trans- 
form society and to redeem the individual. 


QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 


1. What is the relationship between faith and 
works? Is it possible for a Christian to give “lip 
service” only? 

2. Consider the spiritual interests of the leading 
Protestant Reformers, Luther, Calvin, and Wes- 
ley. In what channels of service has the modern 
church endeavored to reform society? 

3. What are the barriers to God’s redemption 
of the individual? How would pride, self-love, and 
insincerity hinder God from claiming the individ- 
ual? 

4. Has the repetition of the Apostles’ Creed and 
the Lord’s Prayer become a meaningless, me- 
chanical routine? What is really involved when 
we recite them together in the Christian fellow- 
ship? 

5. Name several ways in which Christian love 
should be manifested in human behavior. 


In CLOSING 


Challenge the class to examine its own organi- 
zation and to consider the ways and means it can 
adopt to achieve further growth in spiritual ma- 
turity. The class may be interested in forming a 
prayer group, actively participating in the evan- 
gelistic program of the local church, or aiding 
human need through home or international mis- 
sion agencies. 

You can close with this prayer from The Book 
of Worship: “Thou hast showed us, O Lord, what 
is good; enable us, we beseech thee, to perform 
what thou dost require, even to do justly, to love 
mercy, and to walk humbly with our God. 
Amen.” ! 


p—_The Group in Action 


By RAY H. SANDEFUR 





These suggestions were planned for classes 
using group procedures. See also “The Leader in 
Action.” 


Purpose: Easter is a day for rejoicing, but it is 
also a time for solemn re-evaluation of ourselves. 
Today’s lesson concerns redemptive fellowship— 
a salvation possible because of Christ’s cruci- 
fixion. 

Yet, how does Christ redeem? He seeks our 
help, in part, for the redemption of mankind. We 





1 From Prayers New and Old (Fifth edition); Forward Move- 
ment of the Episcopal Church, 1943. 
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are to try to understand, then, our part in the 
redemptive process. 

Preparation: Arrange six or seven chairs at the 
front of the room for the panel members and the 
chairman. 

To begin: Introduce the general subject for 
discussion, How can we best achieve a redemptive 
fellowship? Recall for the group that, although 
we are redeemed through Christ, he needs us 
for the process. Remind the class that Christ sent 
out his followers to preach, to teach, and to heal. 
In short, Christ wants all his disciples to take an 
active part in redemption. 

Call for comments from the panel members, but 
inform the class that anyone may interrupt with 
a question or a comment of his own at any time. 

How to proceed: Lead the members to consider 
how redemption of others can be channeled 
through ourselves. Ask the panel: How is fellow- 
ship a part of the redemptive process? 

From the lesson material read aloud the quota- 
tion from George Stewart. Ask: How can a 
“harmonious union of free spirits” result from 
church members who have the human frailties 
common to us all? What is the value of fellow- 
ship with sinners? How far should we carry the 
principle of an inclusive fellowship? 

See that the discussion brings out the important 
point that Christians must not merely tolerate the 
sinner; they must fully accept him. Ask: Why 
must the sinner feel accepted before redemption 
can occur? If appropriate, refer to actual ex- 
amples of persons you know, without naming 
them, who responded to acceptance by a group 
and later experienced redemption. 

Direct the class to consider: Why must all 
members of a Christian group recognize their 
own faults and limitations while accepting into 
fellowship others who are, perhaps, more sinful? 

Next, lead the panel to comment on the “quest 
for maturity.” How can members of a redemptive 
group lead others to a Christian maturity by ex- 
tending a friendly hand? How does understanding 
of others lead to a climate conducive to a change 
for the better? Call to mind the many times Jesus 
associated with sinners that he might save them. 

Encourage the entire class to enter into the dis- 
cussion, but keep control. See that the talk moves 
toward the lesson objective. 

In closing: Summarize this month’s unit of les- 
sons by showing that a Christian group can ac- 
cept its mature responsibilities toward others by 
tackling problems through co-operative discus- 
sion, by seeking solutions to genuine problems, 
and by working collectively to achieve a Christ- 
inspired fellowship with others. Stress once more 
the idea that we are growing together in Christ— 
that the “togetherness” of Christian action leads 
to mutual salvation. 

Looking ahead: In a closing prayer, ask that all 
the class rededicate themselves to working to 
gether for God’s kingdom. 
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FOR YOUR READING 





BOOKS 





Grow in Grace, by Adrian and 
Grace Paradis. Abingdon Press, 
1958. 128 pages. $2.00. 


Is yours one of the many families 
that would like to start family wor- 
ship but is not sure how to be- 
gin? If so, here is a book that will 
help you greatly. It is for use with 
children as young as six years. It 
will help you and your children put 
Christianity into practice as you go 
about your daily lives—going to 
school, doing the chores, taking care 
of the pets, getting along with bro- 
thers and sisters, etc. 

The introduction of the book will 
tell you how to use it. According to 
the authors the purpose of the book 
“is to provide a guide for daily 
family worship which will help to 
mold Christian character traits and 
attitudes, and make life happier by 
calling attention to some of the 
beauties and wonders of God’s 
world.” 

The book is divided into five 
parts. Part one: “God’s Wonderful 
World.” This part contains twenty- 
one devotions to help alert children 
to a better appreciation of their 
world and to show them that it is 
the handiwork of God. Part two: 
“Home and Family.” Fifteen medi- 
tations to help children become a 
part of the family unit. Part three: 
“Character Building.” Twenty-eight 
devotions to help children develop 
good character traits. These serv- 
vices will help parents deal with 
some of the major problems that 
arise in a typical family from time 
to time. Part four: “Special Days.” 
Nineteen meditations for both re- 
ligious and_ secular holidays 
throughout the year—including a 
child’s own birthday! Part five: 
“Great Christians.” Ten worship 
services on great Christians, rang- 
ing from Stephen in the first cen- 
tury to Jane Addams in the twen- 
tieth. 

There are graces for children and 
adults at the end of the book. There 
is one each for children and adults. 

The authors live in Westport, 
Connecticut, where they are active 
in church work. Mr. Paradis, who 
is in public relations work with 
American Airlines in New York, 
finds time to do considerable free- 
lance writing for young people 
while commuting to and from the 
city. —J.W.C. 


They Met at Calvary, by W. E. 
Sangster. Abingdon Press, 1957. 111 
pages. $2.00. 


This is a book that speaks of 
humanity and of God, of death and 
of life. It is a book startling in its 
insights drawn from intimate and 
lively discussion with the people of 
this world. Yet, its subject and mat- 
ter is old—very old—and very dear 
to those who look to the cross for 
things eternal. 

This is a book for people who tire 
of platitudes about Calvary and 
yearn to experience it for them- 
selves. Argue with it, grapple with 
its ideas, test its views against those 
of others, but be sure to read They 
Met at Calvary. 

The book is short and its tone is 
that of a preacher who knows how 
to make words summon images that 
breathe. Some will read it in an 
evening and feel that they have 
been to a revival. Others will want 
to linger over its chapters and share 
in groups the vivid pictures of: 


The Teachers Who Hated Him 

The Priests Who Bought Him 

The Traitor Who Sold Him 

The Crowd Who Cried “Crucify 
him!” 

The Judge Who Sentenced Him 

The Thieves Who Died With Him 


But the last chapter is personal: 
“TI Was There Too.” This chapter, I 
feel, is for me. In each of the pre- 
ceding sections, to be sure, I looked 
at myself and saw some of those 
same qualities that make me akin 
to the Pharisees, the Sadducees, 
Judas, the rabble, Pontius Pilate, 
the thieves on either side, and those 
who ministered to him in his time 
of agony. But now, I must consider 
myself as the person for whom he 
died. And when I ask why .. . why 
was it necessary for him to do this 
for me, reason alone does not pro- 
vide the answer. 

Yet, there steals over me a 
strange satisfaction, and in the re- 
cesses where my faith and reason 
dwell, I know that, in some way, I 
have shared with God in life’s most 
gallant struggle. Understand it or 
not, I rejoice that I need not grovel 
in guilt nor cower before death. I 
am whole and free through a glor- 
ious concept and deed made con- 
summate on a distant hill called 
Calvary.—Harold L. Fair. 


Twelve Baskets Full, by Margaret 
T. Applegarth. Harper and Bro- 
thers, 1957. 246 pages. $3.00. 


This is a book on stewardship as 
only Margaret T. Applegarth could 
write it. It is as fresh and airy asa 
spring breeze. Yet it carries a mes- 
sage that is lifting and powerful. 

Readers familiar with Miss Apple 
garth’s books will recognize the for- 
mat of this one also. Each chapter 
begins with a passage of Scripture 
followed by Miss Applegarth’s es- 
say on the subject and then ends 
with poetry and quotations. 

At the beginning of chapter two, 
“The Apple Is Bitten Again,” Miss 
Applegarth says, “It is highly pro- 
per for a stewardship book to open 
with a chapter stating that Chris- 
tian history is one long record of 
twelve baskets full, all because one 
person in 5,000 was willing to share 
what he had for the good of others. 
It is equally proper for the second 
chapter to state that Christian his- 
tory is also one long record of for- 
bidden apples which men have 
been tempted to eat, and did eat, 
thus producing the perpetual deficit 
in which the Lord’s work is always 
being carried on—people having 
squandered paradise for the lure of 
one particular apple.” 

Miss Applegarth then goes on to 
say what Americans spent their 
money for last year and then indi- 
cates what we might have spent 
our money for. 

Some of the chapter titles will 
give you some idea as to the diver- 
sity and freshness of this book. 
Here are some: “Sunday-Go-To- 
Meeting Clothes,” “Six Impossible 
Things before Breakfast,” “Tied to 
His Mother’s Purse Strings,” “Why 
Is the Plus Sign in Church?” “Mur- 
der in the Cathedral Every Sunday 
at 11 A.M.,” “Death and Taxes: A 
Canticle for an Innocent Church- 
goer,” “Two for The Price of One,” 
and “What Gives?” 

Teachers looking for illustrative 
material on stewardship will find 
this book full to the brim. Many 
people use Miss Applegarth’s books 
for devotional purposes, too. 

Miss Applegarth’s articles in 
ApbULT TEACHER, including the one 
on page 3 of this issue will serve as 
an introduction to her. After read- 
ing her articles, you will want to 
read her books.—J. W. C. 
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Bible Lessons More Interesting by Using 
Bible References 


Harper’s Bible Dictionary 


MabELeINE S. AND J. Lane MILLER make you 
Bible study so much easier by explaining in simple 
terms, difficult words you find in the Bible. Complete- 
ly up-to-date in archaeology, geography, chronology 
and other fields of biblical investigation. Contains 
photographs, accurate line drawings, tables, charts, 
diagrams and 16 multicolored maps. Cloth binding. 
Specify if thumb-index desired. (HA) 

ReGULAR EpITION ..... postpaid, $7.95 
THUMB-INDEXED EDITION . postpaid $8.95 


Rand McNally Bible Atlas 


An indispensable companion to the Bible. Dr. Emil G. 

Kraeling gives a contemporary picture of Bible geog- 

raphy with more than 400 pages of beautiful maps, 

authentic and interesting text, photographs and illus- 

trations depicting hundreds of places discussed in 

both the Old and New Testaments and telling of their 

Me oe significance in biblical history. Forty pages of full- 

color maps, more than 300 pages of photographs; 

The Abingdon Bible Commentary original illustrations symbolize the art and culture 


A complete commentary for this age—five fact-filled books in one! of the ancient world. Charts explain biblical names 
and give a chronological outline of history. Fifty 


Edited by Frederick Carl Eiselen, Edwin Lewis and David G. Down- : etn ib 
ey and 63 associates, this volume was planned for our time—to meet black and white maps highlight specific events. 
the needs of today. Here’s what you'll find in this commentary: Cloth binding. (RM) _.. postpaid, $8.95 
¢ Articles on the Bible as a Whole—deals with a specific phase of 
Bible usefulness written by a recognized Bible authority. 
Articles on the Old Testament—formation and development. 
Commentary on the Books of the Old Testament—book, chapter, 
verse, 
Articles on the New Testament—handled with the same scholarly 
care as the preceding section devoted to the Old Testament. 
¢ Commentary on the Books of the New Testament. 
Cross-referenced, indexed. Blue cloth binding; 1,452 pages. (AP) 
Recuiar Epition ..... ry. _. postpaid, $8.75 
THUMB-INDEXED EDITION .... ee: postpaid, $10.00 


The Geography of the Bible 


A complete story of the physical factors of the Holy Land—relating 
this story directly to the Bible. Here Denis Baly gives a thorough 
consideration of the fields of geology, climate, vegetation, animal 
life, agriculture and archaeology as they bear upon sound geographic 
studies. 100,000 words of text; 97 photographs and 47 maps. Glossary 
of geological terms, two indexes. Cloth binding; 303 pages. 


postpaid, $4.95 
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Get Your Free Supply Catalog! acisiai, (] Payment enclosed 
Check the square in the coupon at cast on 
right and we'll send you free a copy of City ( ) State 
our new Supply Catalog—a complete Add state sales tax where it applies 
catalog of church and church school ' Shop at our COKESBURY BOOK STORES in these cities: 
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